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COMMENDABLE TEXT BOOKS. 


Holmes’ New Readers. 


Something worth seeing—good teachers cannot afford to be unacquainted. 








Maury’s New Geographies. 


By the famous “ Pathfinder of the Seas” to whom navigators of our day owe 
so much. These books are now ranked among the standards. 


Venable’s New Arithmetics. 


Second to none in their practical applications. No incomplete or ill-developed 
work to be found on their pages. Entirely original methods employed in treating the 
different subjects. A great variety of drill problems. 


Clarendon Dictionary, Knoflach’s German and Spanish. 
Gildersleeve’s Latin, etc. Casar's Civil War. (Perrin,) etc. 


Maury’s Wall Maps. set oF eichT, $1 Q, 


Useful and ornamental in any school-room. 





Send for Descriptive Catalogue and Special Price List. 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


19 MURRAY STREET, NEW YORK. 


LEE AND SHEPARD'S EDUCATIONAL PUBLICATIONS. 





MISS JANE ANDREW'S LAST BOOKS. 
The Stories Mother Nature Told Her Child- 


ren. 
By the author of “The Seven Little Sisters who 
ve on the Round Ball that Floats in the Air,” 
“The Seven Little Sisters Prove their Sister- 
hood,” “Ten Boys who Lived on the Road 


From Ago to Now,” “Geographical Plays,” 
ete. Ill uted, cloth, 80 cents, net. ; 
Contains : 


The Story of ‘he Amber Beads. 

The New Life. 

The Talk of the Trees that stand in the 
Village Street. 

How the Indian Corn grows. 

. es. 


Ran. 
How Quercus Alba went to exp'ore the 
Under-World. and what came of it. 

Treasure-Boxes. 

A Peep into one of (iod’s £ torehouses. 

The Hidden Light. 

Sixty-two Litule Tadpoles. 

Golden Rod and Asters. 

PROF. LEWIS B. MONROE'S READINGS. 
First Class Supplementary Reading.—New 

School Editions. Prof. Lewis B. Monroe's. 
Humorous #eadings.—In Prose and Verse, 110 

Selections. toards, 60 cents, net. 
Miscellaneous Keadings.—In Prose and Verse, 

123 Selections. Boards, 60 cents, net. 

Dial es and Dramas.—In Prose and Verse, 
65 Selections. Boards, 60 cents, net. 

Young Folk’s Readings —In Prose and Verse, 
138 Selections. cents, net. 
Oniversally acknowledged to be the best col- 

lection of readings ever issued. 

Excellent Quotations for home and school. 
For the use of teachers and pupils. By JULIA 
RB. Horrt, Dep. Sup. ot Pub. Inst., of California. 
Cloth, 75 cent net, 

From more than five hundred distinguished 
authors,—American, English, French, German, 
Scotch, ete., are gathered the finest literary gems, 
the best tho ts of mankind.” 

Now being introduced as a text book. 


our text book furnished on apphcation. 








AN IMPORTANT PUBLICATION. 
GEOGRAPHICAL STUDY SIMPLIFIED. 
Methods of Teaching Geography. By 
CHARLES F. Kina, Principal of ‘the Dear- 

born School, Boston. 1.60 net. 

The book treats fully of the topical Methods, 
Illustrations, Use and Abuse of Maps. The 
Science of Sand Map Building, Devices, Ap- 
an Commercial Geography, etc., etc. 

lly illustrated. 


CHAPTERS FROM JANE AUSTEN. 


For home reading and school study, with notes 
, Oscar Fay Adams. Cloth, about $1.00 net. 

iss Austen’s novelsare models of pure Enghsh, 
and as such have been adopted for study in 
schools and academies, and for use in Harvard 
College. 
The purpose of the book is to introduce to the 
young people in ahe higher schools and in colleges 
the works of one of the great writers of this cen- 
tury, Some knowledge of Miss Austen's writings 
is indispensable to any literary education; 
but not every one has the leisure, or the opportun- 
ity to examine them in their entirety. ith this 
book in hand one can very | obtain a com- 
rehensive idea of her works, and pass an intelli- 
went judgment upon them. To the ordinary 
reader the book will be of great service ; since it 
gives in One volume, the substance of the six 
novels which have made Miss Austen famous. 
The book will be found of great practical] benefit 
in every school where literature is taught with 
any fullness, and in the home-circle it will be 
found equally valuable. 


READINGS FROM WAVERLY NOVELS. 

Sir Walter Scott and His Books for Young 
People, For home reading and school study, 
with notes edited by Albert F. Blaisdell, A. M., 
author of “First Steps with American and 
British Authors,”’ ete. Cl., about 75 cents net. 

“The readers of the Journal need no commen- 
dation of Dr. Blaisdell's style of treating authors. 
He has studied extensively, appreciatively and 
critically the English Classics. Be is analytical) in 
met 1, clear in statement, fervent in style, judi- 
tial m criticism, with a philosophical tendency of 
chougbt."’—Journal of Education. 


The above are net prices, when ordered by mail ten per cent. to be added. Full catalogues of 


LEE AND SHEPARD, Publishers, 10 Milk Street, BOSTON. 





NEW AND IMPORTANT. 


Metcalf’s Spelling and Language Book. 
Secures better results than have been obtainable hitherto, 
Price for Exchange, 10 Cents; Introduction, 20 Cents. 


White’s Industrial Drawing—Revised. 
Just adopted in Denver, Col. More rational, more direct, more instructive than 
any other publications on the subject. 18 Books; giving two books a year fora 





nine years’ course of public school instruction. 
14 Books sent for Examination on Receipt of $1.50. 


Loomis’s Progressive Music Series. 
Number 5, a new and charming book has just been added, and will be 
sent for examination on receipt of 72 Cents. 
Numbers 1 to 5 inclusive sent on receipt of $1.50. 


Correspondence solicited. 


Write for our Brief Descriptive List, Special Selected List, or Pamphlet of Gray’s Botanies. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN & CO., 
149 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO. 


753-755 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





THE Most PRACTICAL AND POPULAR OF THE 
MANY EXCELLENT TEXT-BOOKS RECENTLY PuB- 
LISHED ON THIS SUBJECT. 


Published less than one year ago, and already 
oe se for use in a large number of the leading 
High Schools, Normal Schools, Seminaries, 


Academies, ete., of the country. New York : 740 & 742 Broadway. 


MOWRY’S STUDIES IN CIVIL COVERNMENT 


INTRODUCTORY PRICE, 94 CENTS. 
SILVER, BURDETT & CO., Publishers, 60 Bromfield St., BOSTON. 


CHICAGO: 122 & 124 Wabash Ave. 


“ Mowry’s ‘Studies in Civil Government’ is the 


best book yet on the subject,”’ A. 8. Roe, Princt- 
pal of High School, Worcester, Mass. 


A sample copy will be mailed to any 


teacher for examination on receipt of Introduc- 
tory Price, (94 cents). M 

in Oivil Government,’ 
another class. 


Examine Mowry’s ‘ Studies 


before beginning with 











| If a pencil is needed for writing 
Your manuscript, quickly and well, 
Take our word, that for good inditing 
The Drxon 8S. M. does excel. 
AMERICAN GRAPHITE forever ! 
Say we who know black-lead from coal, 
And Drxon, the maker so clever, 
Deserves to stand high on Fame’s roll. 


By the Bald-Headed Bard of ‘“‘ Tax JourNALIsT” of New York. A paper devoted to Newspapers, Authors, Artists and Publishers. 


AN EDITOR’S MAINSTAY. 


At big CRUCIBLE Works, in New Jersey, 
The Drxon lead-pencil is made 

By artizans clad in warm kersey, 
Each one very skilful, ’tis said. 

They must be, for Faber no longer 
Is king of the cedar-wood knights, 

Yet Drxon, much younger and stronger, 
Every user of crayon delights. 


If the sentiment which these verses carry has lifted the poet off his feet somewhat, readers will please excuse him, and 
note only that the wonderful qualities of ‘‘ Dixon’s American Graphite Pencils” affect ‘‘Bald-headed” and long-haired bards alike. 
If you wish to retain all ihe recreation your vacation gave you, and not forget the pleasant memories therein, see that you are not 
fretted by your pupils using poor pencils. Ask for “‘Dixon’s American Graphite” and take no other. If your stationer does not 
keep them, mention N. Y. ScHoot JouRNAL and send 16 cents in stamps for samples worth double ibe money. 


JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
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W. H. Walmsley & Co, 


SUCCESSORS TO ; 


R. & J. BECK, 
1016 Chestnut 8t., Phila. 













Microscopes and all 
Accessories and Ap- 


paratus, Photogra- 
phic Outfits for Ama- 


ete., ete. 
Illustrated Price List 





A. W. FABER’S 


Famous 
LEAD PENCILS, 


UNEQUALLED IN 
@UALITY 


THE OLDEST AND BEST 
OF ALL PENCILS. 


MOUSE FOUNDED In 1761, 


PEN HOLDERS 


RUBBER 
ERASERS. 
PENCIL 
SHARPENERS. 


ou cannot obtain 
me oods at Statione: 
send 30 cts. fer samples 0} 
same. 


SOLE AGENT ano MANUFACTURER, 
645 ano 647 PEARL STREET, NEW YORK. 


FABER’S PATENT 
PENCIL 
COMPASSES. 
SAMPLES, 16 CTS. 





SCHOOL CABINET of STANDARD 
MEASURES. 
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All the necessary cuaeein of weights and 
measures, in a neat, varnished, hard wood 
cabinet with lock. Shoula be in every school 
builaing. Price, $10.00 Complete. 


MILTON BRADLEY CO., Springfeld, Mass. 
THE FRANKLIN 


BOUK-RACK AND 
DICTION ARY-HOLDER. 
36 in. high, 19 in. wide, 20 in. deep 





RR ee 00 
Black Wolant... saabel 8.00 
Mahogany . .00 
Ebony Finish......10.00 


Cut 2 shows the Rach with a 
Roference Book ready for use. 


Cut 8 shows the Rack with 
Atlas or Folio ready for use. 
Large folios between the up- 
rights, aud heavy volumes, 
like Dictionaries or Gazet- 
teers, resting in the cross 
pieces in front. 


H.B. NIMS & CO., 
Manufacturers, Troy, N. Y. 











Ree will confer a favor by men- 
tioning THE JOURNAL when com- 
municating with advertisers. 





JUST ISSUED. 


A NEW BOOK ON LANCUACE. 
GREENE’S 


FIRST LESSONS IN ENGLISH 


HANDSOMELY ILLUSTRATED. 








A Graded Series of Practical Exercises in Language. 





The publishers take pleasure in announcing that they have just issued a new work 
which it is believed successfully fills the middle ground between technical grammar on 
the one hand and aimless, diffuse language lessons on the other. A definite plan is 
unfolded through a series of lessons which combine simplicity and accuracy. The 
objective method is employed throughout the book. Step by step the essential facts of 
language are developed from the fund of knowledge already possessed by the pupil. 
While the underlying principles of grammar are taught hy means of interesting exercises, 
technical terms are not used in Part I., and are employed only to a limited extent in 
Part II., to develop an outline sketch of the properties and uses of the parts of speech. 
The book contains little, if anything, to be memorized, but by working out the exercises 
given, the child must become acquainted, almost unconsciously, with the cerrect use of 
capitals and of the marks of punctuation, and will necessarily acquire a general know- 
ledge of the structure of the sentence and of the fundamental requirements of letter- 
writing. 

Teachers and school officers who are in search of the best methods for teaching 
English are requested to send for specimen pages which will be mailed free to any 
address, or for sample copies which will be sent post-paid on receipt of 36 cents. 


COWPERTHWAIT & COMPANY, Publishers, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


E. B. BENJAMIN, _ NEW yor’. 


SCHOOL AND LABORATORY APPARATUS, PURE CHEMICALS. 


Agent for NON-BLISTERING PLATINUM. 
A very large stock of first-class Apparatus for sale at lowest rate for best goods. Correspondence 


FOSEPH GILLOTTS 
STEEL PENS. 


COLD MEDAL, PARIS EXPOSITION, 1878. 
SOLD BY ALL DEALERS. 2 
For ARTISTIC USE in fine drawings, Nos. 659 (the celebrated Crowquill), 290 and 291. 








6 Barclay St. 
12 Vesey St. 








For 
FINE WRITING, Wos. 303, 604, ana Ladies’, 170. For BROAD WRITING, Nos. 294, 389, and 
Stub Point, 849. For GENERAL WRITING, Nos. 404, 332, 390, and 604. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 91 John Street, H. Y. YENRY HOE, Soie Agent. 
The New York School Book Clearing House. 





Send ty = SR | pA. have S h | B k Whether Bo. have to SELL 
t alpoee of ving Cc 0 0 0 2) S anton ! 


The most complete and miscellaneous 
worn or second -hand, and we stock of School and College Text 


make you an wpoy Wa nte d. ans -S to subjects and conditions 
Address ANDERSON SCHOOL BOOK CO., 66 & 68 Duane a. New York. Mention School Journal. 
CHARLRS De SILVER & SONS, “°° Sestisisws on 
INTERLINEAR CLASSICS. 


“ We do amiss to spend seven or eight years merely poconing together so much miserable Latin 
and Greek as wien © be —— yy early and rl bt y in one "MILTON. 
Virgil, Cesar, Hi Ovid, Yuvenal wy, Homer’s 1 Gospel of St. John, and 
Xen pea y ate each to Nenchens, e180. 
'8 Practical and essive Latin Grammar : adapted to the Interlinear Series of Classics, 
and to ail ‘other systems. ice to Teachers, $1.10. 

pli 4 Speaker, Pinnock’s School Histories, Lord’s Schovol 


5 Speakers, Frost’s American 
Send for terms and new catalogue of all our publications. 


and condition, whether new, shelf- 





aneaca’s French Series, 
Ew Saniple cage of Interlinears ‘free. 








—_— M ll Found 
MENEELY & 00. fs: F eet oenee a al 
WEST TROY, X, ¥. 1826. Catalogue. 
Description prices and on Mention this Baliimore, Ba 





JAS. W. QUEEN & C0. 


PHILADELPHIA, 


Philosophical, Electrical 
ax Chemical Apparatus, 


New Table Air. 
pumps, Superior 
Lever Air-pumps 
Lowest Rates to 
Schools. Corre;- 
pondence desired, 
Mention this Jour. 
NAL. 








EIMER & AMEND, © 
206, 207, 209, and 244 Third Avenu, 


NEW YORK. 
Importers and Manufacturers of 


—— Chemical Apparatus, 


CHEMICALLY PURE CHEMIGALS, 
Chemists, 
Colleges, 
Schools and 
Laboratories, 


lied with the best Coote the lowest rices, 
m’s Burners and Combusti = 





8u 
aaces, a specialty in manufacture. 


ANDREWS M’F’'G Co., 


Manufacturers of the only 


Movetailed School Furniture 


IN THE WORLD. 









ANDREWS’ 
Globes, Tella- 


kinds, Bleck- 
boards. Dust- 
less Erasers 
and Crayons. 
Just Published. 

ndrews’ New 
Series of School 
Mapas. 


Andrews Manufacturing Co., 


686 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


A. H. Andrews & Co., 195 Wabash Ave., Chicago 
and Post and Stockton Sts., San Francisco. 


PRACTICAL ELOCUTION. 


By J. W. Shoemaker, A. M. 
ENLARGED. 


The best and most L— ular text-book on the 
subject of Elocution. 


* Practical Elocution,” as its name imports, is 
a condensed yet comprehensive treatment of the 
whole subject of Elocution, giving brief consid- 
— -s all the topics bearing upon natural ex- 
Pp 


— reapo nse to the uest for ulustrative read- 
matter the book has been enl by the 
:daition of one hundred pages of the choicest 
selections, affording the widest ran, aay practice 
in the several ~ | of Vo Articula- 
tion, Gesture, Analysis, a’ Expveation subjects 
which are fully treated in : the body of the work. 
PRICES : otitis Handsomely Bound. 
Regular retail p $1.25 
To teachers, fer ene examination, = 
Introduction price, 
Thesnare te see direct, 1d “nny th 
ices and not ugh the 
Booksellers. - 


Further particulars cheerfully furnished. 
Correspondence solicited. 


The National School of Elocution and Oratory, 
1124 Arch St., Philadelphia. 


Publication Department, 
C. C. SHOEMAKER, Munuger. 











PIANOS From 
815081500. 


ORGANS rrow 
835 











te 8500. 
for Beauty, Swostgess, 
Durability. Ne te. Sen 
from factory direct to purchaser. 
You save the ——- 
vas agents. Guara six 
cate, and sons | fortrial nyour 
own home. VICTOR for 
oO YEARR, he a e free. 
Marchal & Sm'th, 235. 21¢t84.30.2 
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No. 333. 





STANDARD SCHOOL NUMBERS, | 
3332, 444, 128. 105 & 048s. 


FOR SALE BY ALL STATIONERS. 


ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 26 John St., H. J 
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wmtr we are doing for the children to-day, we 

are doing for the nation to-morrow. This is 
the teacher's field of work, and it is a grand one. 
Let the politician work upon the grown-up men all 
he may ; he can do little after all—that is in improv- 
ing them mentally or morally. They have passed 
the plastic stage. But there is, hope in the children. 
Those who would do good to humanity will be most 
successful who take the children by the hand. 
The teacher is the true state-builder. 





ibe 
THe state superintendent of public instruction, 

Mr. Higbee, of Pennsylvania, has decided against 
Father Sheedy, of Pittsburg, in the parochial school 
matter. Father Sheedy'’s church and parochial 
school are located in the Eighteenth ward of that 
city, where a majority of the citizens are Catholics, 
and they elected a Catholic school board, which 
leased to Father Sheedy four unoccupied rooms of 
the public school building for parochial school pur- 





poses, ‘and both the sectarian and the public schools 





-| have been conducted in the same building since the 


first Monday in September. There was no jar, 
because the publicschool principal and his assistants 
are Catholics. Father Sheedy’s assistants were 
nuns. The Protestants were much incensed at the 
action of the school board, and im mass-meeting 
passed a resolution instructing a committee to call 
upon Superintendent Higbee, who in reply writes a 
letter condemning the use of a public school build- 
ing for a parochial school as illegal. The law is well 
established in New York that trustees are the legal 
custodians of a school house, and whenever they 
please they are legally empowered to permit it to be 
used for lawful and commendable purposes which 
do not interfere with school work, nor injure dis- 
trict property. 





T° BE able to evoke the aid of pupils is a very 

great thing. A teacher of large experience 
recently wrote us: ‘In my first teaching I felt my- 
self able to run things alone; I fear I must have of- 
ten appeared ridiculous. In time I tried to have 
the pupils run the school. Help may be got for va- 
rious things. 

Assistants.—I appoint two pupils whose duty is 
to ring the bell, see that the pupils enter quietly, 
wipe their feet on the mat, etc. They hold office 
for one week. They take the roll of attendance, 
give me names of absentees, and the minutes lost 
by tardiness, examine the ‘excuses,’ etc. By 
this help I am enabled to give my time to putting 
work on the blackboard, look over exercises, hear 
lessons, etc., until school is open. When school is 
to open these assistants touch the call-bell, and sit 
beside me on the platform. 

Musical Conductor.—I appoint a pupil to play the 
small organ; she selects the pieces of music and 
does some drilling. She sometimes gets a pupil to 
sing a solo and the schdol to come in on the chorus, 
I donot trouble myself at all about the music—I 


2| Sing whatever piece is selected. This does not 


mean that I do not drill the pupils in music; Ido a 
great deal of that. 

Class Leaders,—I appoint a pupil to lead the class, 
that is, if lam away this pupil takes my place. I 
let the ‘assistant’ call the class to its place. Imay 
be busy looking over some pupil’s work; if so the 
‘class leader’ does not waita moment. He or- 
ders John to take the first example, Mary the sec- 
ond, etc. Sometimes he leads during the entire 
time of the class. 

Captains.—I appoint a ‘captain’ each week to 
see to the order of the play ground and hold him or 
her (for we have female captains) responsible for 
good order. He is to protect the weak and see that 
right is done. 

I hold a meeting of these people once a week dur- 
ing school hours in one corner of the room and ex- 
amine their reports. There is a book for them to put 
their reports in.” There is much instruction in 
these words. 


R, PRIESTLEY would not have held the views 

he did in reference to state education if he 

had lived in our day. And why? Because he 
would have seen that the safety of a free govern~ 
ment like ours depends upon the universal intelli- 
gence of its citizens. He would also have seen that 
the greed of many parents would compel their 
children to become ignorant slaves. He would also 
have seen that it is a fallacy to insist that the state 
cannot educate. The state can educate, or at least, 
it can compel its citizens to do so. And then 
Dr. Priestley would have seen that since the safety 
of the rich man’s property depends upon the intelli- 
gence of the people, it is the rich man’s duty to 
perpetuate this intelligence, and this can be done 
only by education. He must, therefore, assist the 
poor man to educate his children. Property must 
be made to pay for its own protection, and there is 





no protection so perfect as that afforded by univer- 
sal intelligence. Ignorance is the enemy of prog- 
ress, and the foe of free government. Property is 
selfish, and unless made to pay its proportion for 
the maintenance of education, it will not do it. 
This is a well-worn argument, but it is none the less 
good. Weare surprised that the Popular Science 
Monthly continues in the ranks of those who would 
knock out from under the temple of our liberty the 
very foundation stones thatsustain it. Some things 
in a free government must be, whether or no, and 
universal intelligence is one of them. It is for these 
and other equally strong reasons that we believe in 
a compulsory system of public education. 
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RREADERS of the JouRNAL find it hard to compre- 

hend the ignorance of educational science 
among those even who wield considerable authority 
and draw good pay. Ifit were the ignorance that 
results from necessity, it might be overlooked; but 
there is a real complacency felt. One of these was 
encountered the other day; he was a principal. 
‘*No, he did not subscribe for the JoURNAL; there 
was nothing in it for him, might be for primary 
teachers; he had heard all those things over and 
over again. Manual training would run into 
trades,” etc. 

Now this man could have been “ floored” on a 
dozen pedagogical questions. What a damage he 
would inflict with his stale ideas if he were made 
the superintendent of a hundred or two teachers. 
The same damage would come as comes to thou- 
sands of boys and girls to-day in school-rooms. 
What a profit for an assistant teacher to be asso- 
ciated with a principal who is really a man of ideas! 
What an injury to be associated with one who, like 
this ‘‘ principal,” had *‘ heard all these things over 
and over again,” and has nothing more to hear. 

A town in central New York seemed to languish, 
although there was every reason why it should be 
thriving; one of the citizens gave his view of the 
case as follows: ‘‘ There are seven men who must die 
before this town will amount to anything.” 
Yet these were influential men, and men of consid- 
erable sense. So education cannot make great 
progress until a good many men die off who hold 
the reins of power as principals and superintend 
ents of schools. 

= 





N educational writer recently said that “if 
teachers earnestly begin the work of moral 
instruction, the needed text-book will soon appear.” 
This, evidently, in this writer's miad, is the highest 
ideal to which she can reach. A text-book! well, it 
is a good thing in the hands of a teacher, but in the 
hands of a hearer of recitations, it may be a snare 
and a delusion. Our great publishing houses do not 
make them for crutches, but for food. We could 
name several excellent school books whose sole aim 
is to help the teacher, not the pupil. The old idea 
of a school book was to help the pupil and diminish 
the work of the teacher. But that time has passed 
away. The text-book of the past generation has 
been buried and its tombstone set up, and the new 
school book, full of material, for the teacher's use, 
has taken its place. Suppose the ideal text-book on 
morals was in the market, and used in a majority 
of our schools, would the next generation be better 
in consequence? We don’t believe it. Text-books 
never made good scholars. A school cannot be had 
with a stick in the teacher’s chair and magnificent 
books in the pupil’s hands. The idea has been quite 
general that a good course of study, good text- 
books, and good watching was about three-quarters 
of a good school, The idea isexploded. It isin the 
teacher if the school is a success. The well known 
remark of President Garfield about a university 
with Dr. Hopkins on one end of a log and a pupil 





on the other end should be remembered. 
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AN EXAMPLE OF MANAGEMENT. 





Dr. Nott, for so many years president of Union Col- 
lege, was noted for his skill in management. He never 
would turn a student away ; if he was unable to control 
him he would give him a recommendation to another 
college, taking the ground that under other circum- 
stances he might become just what he ought. Nor 
would he refuse any student dismissed by another 
college. A graduate of Union College tells this 
incident : 

‘‘ The campus had been mowed and the hay piled up 
for removal. In the night, however, some mischievous 
spirit carried it into the chapeland filled up the seats and 
pulpit. When Dr. Nott arrived to open the day withthe 
usual religious exercises he found a very discouraging 
state of affairs. He concealed all chagrin, however, 
and asked the students to assist him in removing it. 
When it was done he read from the Bible and offered 
an eloquent and touching prayer. This being concluded 
he began to speak of the occurrence, at first somewhat 
humorously ; then he spoke of the temptations of young 
men and admitted without hesitation that probably un- 
der the circumstances he would have done the same 








thing. This would have been a fatal admission to any | 
but this veteran discerner of the laws of human nature. | 
The students breathed free when the president said that 
he would probably have done the same trick. ‘ Isit not 
a source of regret for all of us that we are so weak?| 
Lead us not into temptation is placed as a leading sen- 
timent in Our Lord’s Prayer. We think we are strong, 
but oh, how weak! To play a little trick on another we 
forego our manhood. Our duty is to struggle daily and 
hourly above our temptations, otherwise we are sure to 
fall; we cannot go on yielding forever.’ Here the tears 
rolled down his cheeks and the students caught the feel- | 
ing—they felt the meanness of the trick and made their | 
resolves unsolicited. ‘ No,’ resumed the president, ‘ we 

must not yield—we must hold our ground, and gain 

more territory day by day and exercise a more despotic 

sway over it.” ‘That lesson was never forgotten. 





DO COLLEGE PROFESSORS NEED THE SCHOOL 
: JUURNAL ? 





We know they do. It would do every one of them 
good to read every number. But one college teacher 
thinks otherwise. He says: 

“You ask me if I cannot become a subscriber to your SCHOOL 
JourRNAL. In a primary or secondary school a man’s skill in 
imparting instruction is taken into consideration in determining 
a man’s worth, but a college professor, you know, is judged only 
by the depth of his own scholarship. I mention this only as a fact, 
and not for the purpose of discussing it. I am only a young man, 
and the th:ng for me to do is to devote myself to the technical 
points of physics. For this reason I take only technical scientific | 
journals, though I really take an interest in teaching considered | 
as an art, science, and philosophy. As I said, if a young man is 
employed to do technical teaching in college, you know he has 
not much time for general subjects, whatever his tastes may be.” 

The other day a principal of a city school said to us: 
‘* No, I don’t take the JOURNAL because I don’t need it. 
I did take it once but that time has past.” Both the col- 
lege professor and this principal do not know what 
teaching is, 

It is pitiable to see men fossilize as they grow older. 
We have in mind a principal who was once, an exceed- 
ingly active educational man. In his county, up the 
river, no one for years could be more active, but unfor- 
tunately ne came to the city, and from that day he com- 
menced to indurate. Now it is not known that he takes 
a single educational paper, or reads one educational 
book a year. He goes to his school in the morning and 
returns home in the afternoon, with the regularity of a 
clock, and with equal regularity each month he draws 
his salary. One of these days he will give up his place 
to a young, active man, who will commence in the same 
way. But will he fossilize, too? May Heaven forbid ! 
When is this thing toend? Our young college profess- 
or will become alearned what? A teacher like Agassiz? 
No! He will be a human cyclopoedia, ready to answer 
all sorts of questions on his specialty, but he will not 
teach. He will probably die without knowing what this 
greatest of all human callings is. Isn’t it pitiable; yes, 
isn’t it a sin, sin against humanity and God? One of 
these days the voice of accusing conscience will ring 
out, ‘‘ You ought to have known your opportunity, but 
you did not. What good can: your facts do you now? 
That boy is lost! That girl is a vexation and a trouble 
everywhere—of no use to the world. That boy you 
could have saved! That girl you could have made a 
success! Why didn’t you do these things? Because 
vou didn’t know what education is. That is your 





crime.” And it is a crime, 


THE TEACHER'S TEACHER. 

It is not the normal principal or professor that is here 
meant ; nor the teacher in the humble school-house, who 
taught you. Something enters into and teaches a man 
or a woman beside the grammar, the history, the geome- 
try ; something else must minister to you beside your 
teacher, no matter how able he may be. That teacher 
can do no more than arouse the educative power in you. 
In fact, then, the power of God teaches us ; it is always 
ready todo so if we allowit. This is what is meant by 
the expression that “all men are self-taught,” if taught 
at all; the teacher is only the helper. 

What is important now is this, ‘‘ Are you now being 
taught?” for this self-teaching goes on forever ; every- 
thing teaches you, and to-day it is the pupils that are 
teaching you Are your pupils teaching you? If not 
there is something wrong, ‘‘there is a screw loose.’ 
Open then your heart and let the influences that may 
come from a band of little children play upon you. Do 
you feel humbled before them? Do you feel the great- 
ness of a little child? Do you see that, strive as you 
may, you cannot possibly understand a little child ? 

As Wordsworth says : 

“* Those truths which we are toiling all our lives to 

As the days go by, an influence is exerted on us, unless 
we are ‘‘case-hardened,” the worst thing that can be- 
fallanyone. As the days go by, we feel the impressions 
that come from the pupils around us. They teach us to 
teach, if we are ever taught at all. We see that we exert 
a molding influence for good by our living, our acting, 
our inspiring them. We go on and increase our activity 
in these directions ; thus we grow successful as teachers. 

Again we ask. Are you capable of receiving the im- 
pressions your pupils may make upon you? Are you 
responsive to these impressions ? 





SHALL IT BE NASHVILLE? 





That is, shall the next meeting of the National Edu- 
cational Association be held at Nashville, Tenn.? It all 
depends upon what the Southern people will do. If 
they can do only what they did when the association 
went south to Atlanta, we say no! with emphasis: 
but if they will do what Wisconsin did at Madison, what 
Kansas did at Topeka, what Illinois and the Central 
states did at Chicago, and what California did at San 
Francisco, we say yes! with strong emphasis. A few 
men want the asscciation to turn missionary and go 
down to Egypt and convert the people. This isn’t the 
province of the National Association. It is in no sense a 
benevolent organization. We didn’t go to California to 
convert the natives, but to get converted. If we of the 
North shall go to Nashville, we shall expect to get edu- 
cational uplifting, but we must be assured that we shall 
see at least two thousand colored teachers there, and 
twice as many white ones. There‘is no good reason why 
we should not have by far the best meeting the 
association ever held. But we have serious doubts about 
the South turning out. 





-o- aan 

THE forty-second annual meeting of the Connecticut 
state teachers’ association will be held at Hartford, on 
Thursday, Friday, and Saturday, October 18, 19, and 20, 
1888. Editors, school officers, teachers, and all others 
who may see this notice, are invited to aid in informing 
teachers of the date of this meeting. 


—_—_———————+--gG- .—______ 


THE agents of the great book houses are always men 
of ability, we have found. They see phases of educa- 
tional life that are often overlooked by the ordinary 
visitor. One of them lately remarked: “It is simply 
astounding what views of education some of these men 
in charge of the schools have. They are worse than 
Egyptian mummies. I let them talk and they give me 
ideas such as Ham, Shem, and Japhet had when they 
were waiting for the water to subside. Some of them 
are especially bitter about the ‘new education,’ and 
what a conception they have of it! But progress is 
visible! By the way, one of the most rampant of these 
I found had passed the best examination.” 





AT present there is in the national treasury a surplus 
of more than $130,000,000. This would aggregate more 
than $108,000 in a county containing 50,000 people. A 
question, worthy of discussion at an institute teachers’ 
meetings would be, “‘ Why not distribute this money 
among the people?” ‘ Why not endow institutions of 





learning all over our country with it?” or “Why not 
enact a general compulsory education law, and give this 
money for the support of teachers in places where the 
people are poor?” These are questions worthy of 
thought, of vital interest to the course of education. 





THE experiment of having women on the school board 
of this city is now in progress, and it has awakened con- 
siderable discussion. The JOURNAL was greatly in favor 
of the appointment of some ladies on the board, and it 
thought the selection of Mrs. Agnew and Miss Dodge 
evinced good judgment. It has taken some puins to 
ascertain the views of the teachers in the city, and it 
seems pretty clear that there is a strong feeling against 
women being on the board. The graduates of the nor- 
mal college were greatly shocked at the opposition of 
both Mrs. Agnew and Miss Dodge to the effort to make 
that institute a college by act of legislature. Others 
present other reasons. There is certainly a great una- 
nimity in the opinions we have heard expressed. 





WHILE Mr. T. Shinoda, the professor in the High 
Normal School, in Tokio,who is spending three years in 
this country studying education, was purchasing some 
works on education a bright principal present looked on 
with some surprise, and then remarked, ‘‘I thought that 
those men were heathen; I know a good many 
Christians who would not touch those books with a ten- 
foot pole.” 





EVERY subscriber, in arrears to the JOURNAL, received 
last week a bill with his paper. We have been patient 
with you, good friends, during vacation, but now ex- 
pect a promptresponse. Please remit, now. 





PORTRAITS and sketches of the lives of four authors, 
whose works on education are well known, J. G. 
Fitch,*Rev. Edward Thring, and James Sully, of Eng- 
land, and A. 8. Welch, LL.D., of Ames, Iowa, will ap- 
pear in the JOURNAL in October and November. 





Mrs. JuLiA M. DEWEY, author of *“‘ How to Teach 
Manners,” just issued by the publishers of the JOURNAL, 
has been appointed principal of the training school at 
Lowell, Mass. Mrs. Dewey was for several years super- 
intendent of schools at Hoosick Falls, N. Y., and while 
there, was the only woman superintendent in this 
state. Later, she was teacher of methods in the Rut- 
land schools, Vermont. Wherever she has been, she 
has shown hersef a capable and earnest educator. 





-o- 


Wuat should a school principal be? It is an import- 
ant question. Principal, think of yourself; look at 
yourself, and walk humbly, for immense interests are in 
your hands. Your assistant teachers will hardly be 
better than you are ; do you think of that? If you are 
apathetic, they will be so. If you are unprofessional, 
they will be so. If you don’t care for advancement, 
neither will they. If you believe in *‘ veneering,” so 
will they. If you permit show and sham, rather than 
solid substance, so will they. If you are irreligious, 
they will probably be so. In short, as water does not rise 
above its level, neither will the assistant teacher rise 
above his principal. This makes it a solemn thing to be 
a principal. 





One of the interesting occurrences of last week was 
the following order from two colored teachers of Vir- 
ginia : 

1 copy of the SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


1 ‘* Page's Theory and Practice of Teaching. 
1 ** Welch’s Psychology. 

1 ‘* — Love’s Industrial Education. 

1 ‘* Education by Doing. 


Another was the purchase of several books by a 
young lady who had never taught. She said, ‘ I must 
make a success of it, to do so I must study about it. I 
have several patrons who are very intelligent; they 
will want to talk about education. I must understand 
what I am talking about.” Sound sense there. 





A STARTLING report of the condition of school-houses 
has been issued by Secretary Young of the Maine state 
board of health. It declares that many school build- 
ings are veritable death traps, made disagreeable and 
dangerous by vile odors, poisonous gases, and foul air. 
Secretary Young says that it is committing a crime to 
shut up children in them. He has made scientific and 
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conclusive tests and speaks with authority, characteriz- 
ing some of the school buildings as pernicious, danger- 
ous, and abominable. 





-o- -~ 

One of the most cheering signs of progress is seen in 
the fact that it is coming to be realized that keeping 
school is one thing, and teaching it altogether another. 





THE pupils who have hitherto attended the public 
schools of Waltham, Mass.’, began last week to attend 
the parochial school. The large number of Catholic 
children thus transferred has induced the authorities to 
close two of the public schools. 





-- 
THE plans for the Manhattan Athletic Club’s new club- 
house in this city have been selected. The new build- 
ing is to cost $200,000, and the furnishings will amount 
to $40,000 more. Why cannot the 4,000 teachers of 
New York City own a club-house? The social and in- 
tellectual influence of such a place would help them. 





OnE of the last acts of the Emperor Frederick III. was 
to grant a pension of 3,000 marks to the widow of Froe- 
bel, who lives in Hamburg. 





THE public schools of Philadelphia have reopened with 
an estimated attendance of over 100,000 pupils. It is re- 
ported that in ten wards of the city thereis insufficient 
capacity inthe school buildings, and that about 3,000 pu- 
pil children are in consequence unprovided for. 

The boys’ Central high school has been without a reg- 
war principal for a number of months, and considerable 
dissatisfaction is being expressed by citizens at the course 
pursued by those who are in large measure charged 
with the duty of filling the vacancy. Some of the alum- 
ni have said sharp things, criticising the effort:; made to 
pass by those who have rendered faithful service through 
a long series of years. 

Sn apitht imitates 

THE state of Virginia has revived old William and 
Mary College, and made it a normal school for males. 
Professor Hugh 8. Bird will teach the history and phil- 
osophy of education, theory and practice of teaching, 
methods, and school economy. 


* 


Miss MARY ALLEN WEsT has been nominated by the 
Illinois Prohibitionists as one of the trustees of the State 
University. 








Dr. J. A. Ritcuy has resigned the presidency of Len- 
ox College, Iowa, after six years of useful and successful 
work. The board of trustees met on August 3, and un- 
animously chose Dr. Alex. G. Wilson, of Lake Forest, 
Ill., to fill the position, which he accepted. 





THE climate of Washington Territory west of the Cas- 
cade Mountains is without any equal in America. For 
eight months in the year the average is sixty-five de- 
grees, and the remaining four months thirty-eight de- 
grees. Real winter lasts about two weeks. 





-- - 

ROLLINS CHAPEL, one of the finest of the Dartmouth 
College buildings, was badly damaged by fire recently. 
The building was the gift of the late Hon. Edward A. 
Rollins, of Philadelphia, and cost $30,000. It is feared 
that the memorial windows, of which there were six or 
eight, are badly damaged. 


—> ogo 2—___ 





COL. PARKER'S school is prospering,—120 in the pro- 
fessional training class. The board of trustees has un- 
animously asked for $15,000 to fix up the grounds, 
build over the students’ hall, and erect a science hall 
withmuseum. The Colonel’s new book, ‘‘ How to Study 
Geography,” is going well, the first edition being ex- 
hausted and large orders for more. Other books of the 
same character are on the way 





Pror. F. H. Kirk, Minn., has become assistant super- 
‘ntendent of public instruction, under Supt. Kiehle, to fill 
the vacancy caused by the resignation of Prof. Pender- 
gast, who has accepted the position of principal of the 
new agricultural college of the state university, Prof. 
Pendergast was assistant superintendent during a peri- 
od of six years and conducted the arduous duties of his 
office in a most commendable manner. His successor is 
a young man about thirty-five years of age, and is well 
known throughout the state from his connection with 
‘ussitute work, He was professor of the Winona Nor- 











mal School for four years, and last year oecupied a sim- 
ilar position in the River Falls, Wis., Normal School. 
He is the author of thé “‘ Illustrated History of Minneso- 
ta.” 





Ir is an interesting fact that the Institute of the 
Brothers of the Christian Schools now numbers 1,229 es- 
tablishments, scattered throughout the world. There 
are 11,712 Brothers, and 1,670 schools. These men, of- 
ten finely educated, and understanding how to teach, 
work for such salaries as will just support them, rather 
than accept remunerative positions outside of the 
church, 





GRACE GREENWOOD says :—‘‘I believe that for one 
woman whom the pursuits of literature, ambition of au- 
thorship, and the love of fame have rendered unfit for 
home life, a thousand have been made undomestic by 
poor social strivings, the follies of fashion, and the in- 
toxicating distinction which mere personal beauty con- 
fers.” 





GERMAN UNIVERSITY STUDENTS. 





The number of students in attendance at the twenty- 
one universities of the German empire last winter was 
not far from 28,500. Of these one-half were about 
equally divided between theology and law, and the oth- 
er half divided between medicine and general education 
in the proportion, nearly, of three tofour. It was stated 
by Prof. James Bryce, of Oxford, in his preface to the 
English translation of Dr. Conrad’s ‘‘ The German Uni- 
versities for the Last Fifty Years,” that in 1882-3 Ger- 
many, with a population of 45,250,000, had over 24,000 
university students, while England, with her 26,000,000 
of population had less than 5,500 students at her univer- 
sities. Dr. Conrad’s statistics showed. that the German 
students for 1882-3 paid in fees $182,150, and that the 
state paid $728,600, or 72 per cent. of the whole cost of 
the twenty-one universities, 30 per cent, of the whole 
being for instruction, in addition to the 18 per cent. paid 
by the students, and 42 per cent. standing to the ac- 
count of maintenance of hospitals, museums and other 
establishments connected with the universities. The 
three greatest of the German universities are Berlin, 
Leipsic, and Munich, with about 40 per cent. of the 
whole number of German students, Berlin having about 
twice as many as Munich and Leipsic standing about 
half way between the two. 





-- 


AN EXCELLENT LIST. 





Com. Jared Sanford, of Westchester county, New York, write 
us as follows: 

“lam just in receipt of a copy of your valuable catalogue of 
books for teachers, and others interested in educational work. 

“ Therein I find an excellent list of books from which teachers 
can select those which will be of great value to them if carefully 
read.” 


—— 


THEY ARE EMINENTLY SAFE, 





A principal of a normal school writes : 


“I wish to thank you for the generous addition to the ScHooL 
JOURNAL in the form of supplements. I take great pleasure in 
recommending the JoURNAL and InstrruTe to the graduates of 
this school. We have a large club for the Instrrurs in the recent 
graduating class. I have come to believe, through careful in- 
spection, that the papers you publish are safe to put into the 
hands of those preparing to be teachers. 

“T should be glad to obtain a sufficient number of copies of the 
supplements to supply each member of our present senior class 
(37). Please to inform me if they may be purchased. Many of 
our students are abie to subscribe for the InsTrruTe but not for 
the JOURNAL. 





REGISTRATION OF TEACHERS. 





A decided effort is being made in England for the 
** Registration of Teachers.” By this is meant an official 
register of all teachers duly qualified to teach. The 
JOURNAL has urged this for years. It has proposed it as 
a necessary step towards advancing teaching to a pro- 
fession. 

(1) We would have in each state an official list—of all 
third grade teachers, for example, and we would have 
them set to studying those subjects that would advance 
them to the second grade. And so of the second and 
first grades. 

(2) We would have every one of the normal schools 
pursuing an advanced normal school course (correspond- 
ing in substance to a college course omitting the lan- 
guages) empowered to grant to its graduates the degree 
of Bachelor of Pedagogy ; perhaps after three years 
successful teaching, 


(8) We would have a board consisting of normal school 
principals and several others elected by the professional 
teachers of the state that should be empowered to grant 
the degree of Bachelor of Pedagogy to those not gradu- 
ates of normal schools. 

There are other questions that need discussion, but 
here are enough for the present. 





SCHOOL MANAGEMENT.—I. 





By ARTHUR C. MILLER. 


It must be constantly borne in mind by the teacher 
who would excel in school management that all prog- 
ress depends on his skill here. Hence, he must make 
school management a subject of constant and deep 
study. Why some succeed so admirabiy, and some fail 
so utterly, is not a mystery at all; results depend on 
causes in this matter, as elsewhere. If a young man 
enters a school and expects order to reign simply because 
he, the teacher, commands it, he will find himself 
greatly mistaken. Order is the result of influences in 
the school-room as surely as it is in this world we see 
around us. 

It is agreed by all who write on this subject, that self- 
control, self-jossession, self-discipline, self-knowledge, 
call it what you will, by one or all these names, is the 
basis of the art of managing others. We must bear in 
mind that the Creator has made us susceptible of influ- 
ences from others. If a young teacher stops and thinks, 
he will feel that certain persons have an influence over 
him. If he thinks more of it he will see that the oif@ who is 
the most self-possessed has the most influence over him. 

I was once on a raft on a Western river with a dozen 
persons, all strangers, to be ferried over by an inexpe- 
rienced German ; we struck a snag, and were in some 
danger. Now it was remarkable how readily we lis- 
tened to the advice and fell under the control of one 
who “ kept his head.” Similar instances will occur to 
any one. Let a dozen young ladies, strangers all, 
meet for a short time in a parlor; in a short’ time they 
instinctively follow the lead of one, and that one has 
been selected from her possession of self-control and 
evident mastery of herself. A number of young men 
were assembled in a school-room, and were canvassing 
the subject of the new teacher whom none had seen. 
Somehow they noticed a slender young man, scarely 
older than themselves, who was making some inquiries ; 
the word quickly: passed, ‘‘it is the new teacher,” and 
yet it was not that he had assumed any power over 
them ; they recognized his bearing, his self-possession. 
Again, let a teacher enter a strange school-room where 
there are a dozen pupils ; let him look around for one to 
aid and advise him. Upon what principle does he select 
the leader? He sees it in the marks of self-control, 
self-possession ; that one he selects. 

All these instances indicate a quality that is indispen- 
sable in one who is to be a leader among others. How 
shall the teacher acquire it ? 

(1.) The teacher must move among people, and thus 
acquire the power of knowing himself. If there is a 
debating society, let him join that ; if there is a choir, 
let him join that. Where people meet he must go, to 
know the ways of people. If there is a reception he 
should, if invited, attend it to learn and practice the 
manners of civilized society. ,.No one is so helpless as 
the student who knowsall about the ways of the Greeks 
and Romans, and nothing of the ways of people in the 
drawing-rooms of to-day. I remember a college presi- 
dent who was wondrously familiar with the classic lan- 
guages, but could not converse with a student for five 
minutes on common topics ; he was in perpetual trouble 
with students who needed discipline, and finally gave 
up his place, after having hurt the college immensely. 

A knowledge of men gives us a knowledge of ourselves; 
by conversing with people, we learn to know them and 
ourselves. You meet with one who knows more than 
you do, you learn something, you see your own defi- 
ciencies, and try to remedy them. But a few days ago 
I found a young lady reading history, and the reason 
given was that her conversation with another lady 
showed how much more the other knew than she did. 

Besides all this you acquire, by practice, the subtle 
ability of knowing what to do and say with one looking 
at you and studying you. I remember a certain school 
commissioner who, in selecting a teacher for a rather 
difficult place, remarked of one excellent student, * She 
will not do because she cannot look one in the eye.” 
This simply said that she lacked self-possession, self- 
poise, command of her eyes, etc. And this will come, 
in a very large measure, from mingling with people. 

(2,) To be self-possessed under trying circumstances is 
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also the result of thought and will. A case was lately 
mentioned in the papers of a young woman alone in a 
house, who saw a tramp coming up the walk, and 
the doors and windows were wide open. She came 
coolly out of the house and put a chair on the porch and 
said, ‘‘ You want to see my father, I suppose; take a 
seat ; he will be around in a moment,” Returning after 
a short interval, the tramp had disappeared. Now, a 
young woman who takes charge of a village school will 
need all her wits, and if she lacks in self-confidence, it 
must not be known to the pupils. One instance like 
this occurred. A young lady had got the pupils in 
attendance the first day, into oider, when the door was 
pushed open, and a half-dozen big boys with a dog en- 
tered, stamping their feet, and marched to the extreme 
end of the room, where they seated themselves. @ Sus- 
pecting the name of the biggest boy, after a sufficient 
pause, she said, in a pleasant voice, ‘‘ Will Mr. Brown 
please come this way?” The young bully came forward 
rather disconcerted, followed by his dog. ‘Is this your 
dog?” looking firmly at him. “Yes.” ‘ Will you 
please take him out?” The dog was taken out. When 
the boy returned, she again faced him and asked, ‘‘ Are 
you coming to school?” ‘* Yes, ma’am.” ‘‘ Well, I 
always get a great deal of aid from my young gentle. 
men pupils, and I should like to have you look at the 
book here and tell me what scholars are present.” Those 
who were looking on saw the teacher was not awed by 
this exhibition of their prowess, and they easily fell 
under her influence. It may be added there are but 
few days that self-possession will not be needed, — 
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The object of this department is to disseminate good methods 
by the suggestions of tnose who practice them in both ungraded 
and graded schools. The devices here explained are not always 
originai with the contributors, nor is it necessary they should be. 








A SCHOOL REGISTER, 
By J. R, CHENEY. 

I was lately much interested by having shown me a 
register kept by the teacher and pupils of a school. The 
pupils each month selected a secretary by ballot, and the 
register was put in his hands ; it was carefully locked 
up every night. The register was a square book in 
which was entered, from day today, what concerned the 
welfare of the school ; the visitors, their suggestions, 
new plans, exercises, &c. 

I find on one page the names and dates of several 
visitors ; (each visitor wrote his own name). One visitor 
is reported to have given quite a ‘‘ lengthy discourse on 
the importance of good habits.” 

On another page is the program of some ‘“ Fourth of 
July exercises,” that took place in June! (This was 
because school was out in July and the boys wanted to 
** fling the American banner to the breeze.”) 

On another page is the account of the death and 
funeral of a member of the school ; in fact, several pages 
are taken up by the account; there is a piece of poetry 
and a drawing of the headstone. (The teacher told me 
that a tablet was hung on the walls of the school-room 
for a month.) 

Then there are notices of the press about the closing 
exercises ; these are quite long. 

Then there are letters from the graduates of the school 
pasted in ; I counted twelve in one year. In fact there 
seemed to be enough to give the secretary a good deal of 


work, 
-_e 


ORAL LESSONS. 








By Supt. Dutton, New Haven, Conn, 


For many years the importance of elementary science 
lessons has been recognized, It should not be regarded 
as an innovation, therefore, if these lessons are gradual- 
ly introduced into our primary and grammar schools. 
They will not constitute a new study but will supple- 
ment the geography and will furnish the best of materi- 
al for oral and written language. Best of all, they will 
do something to develop a scientific habit in teachers 
and pupils. 

Prof. Huxley once spoke as follows on. this subject, 
quoting questions asked of children such as ; ‘‘ What is 
the moon, and when does it shine?” ‘‘ What is the wa 
ter, and where does it run?” ‘What is the wind?” 
‘“What makes the sea?” ‘* Where does this animal 


live, and what is the use of that plant?” And if not 
snubbed and stunted by being told not to ask foolish 
questions, there is no limit to the intellectual craving of 
a young child; nor any bounds to the slow, but solid, 


accretions of knowledge and development of the think- 
ing faculty in this way. To all such questions answers 
which are necessarily incomplete, though true as far 
as they go, may be given by any teacher whose ideas 
represent real knowledge and not mere book learning, 
and a panoramic view of Nature, accompanied by a 
strong infusion of the scientific habit of mind, may thus 
be placed within reach of every child of nine or ten. 
** I conceive it would be one of the greatest boons which 
could be conferred upon England, if henceforward 
every child in the country were instructed in the gener- 
al knowledge of the things aboutit, in the elements of 
physics, and of botany. But I should be still better 
pleased if there could be added somewhat of chemistry, 
and an elementary acquaintance with human physiol- 
ogy.” 

The interest awakened by many teachersin teaching 
physiology is evidence that the rudiments of other sci- 
ences can be taught. To interest children in studying 
nature out of school and in making collections of natur- 
al objects is home work of the most beneficial order. 
Such studies pursued with reverent attention to univer- 
sal laws can but contribute to morality. Said the late 
Canon Kingsley : ‘‘The grain of dust is a thought of 
God.” How much does this brief assertion suggest of 
the moral value of arousing the attention of children te 
the common things about them,—Report, 


PROGRESSIVE LANGUAGE LESSONS. 


By Miss E, A. FANNING, 

The teacher should copy the lesson for the day upon 
the board using the greatest care in form and pen- 
manship. If copied in colored crayon its attractions 
will be increased ten-fold. A rough sketch of the object 
or animal forming the topics of the little story adds im- 
measurably to the interest of the class, 

Hide the exercise from view until ready for use. An 
inexpensive cambric curtain, a map, or even a news- 
paper will serve this purpose. 

See that slates or paper and pencils are ready for im- 
mediate use, Nothing mdicates a careless teacher so 
emphatically as the chaos which too frequently pre- 
cedes a writing exercise. For this reason such a lesson 
might profitably be employed at the beginning of the 
session, when slates are clean, and pencils pointed, 

As will be noticed the lessons are designed for daily 
use, and should consume not longer than fifteen minutes, 
In time it will be found that even ten minutes will cover 
dictation, correction, and revision. 

Dictate distinctly, always by sentences. This may be 
slow work at first, but pupils will soon learn to listen for 
the entire thought ; a consummation which never crowns 
the irrational method of dictating single, and unrelated 
words. At the end of the dictation uncover the exercise, 
point out capitals, punctuation marks, and such words 
as ateacher knows intuitively will be mispelled. Turn 
slates, and dictate the entire exercise as rapidly as 
possible, at the close directing the class to make a silent 
comparison with the model, which of course was out of 
sight during the second dictation also. The proficiency 
children soon attain in this work is really marvelous. 

Now to sum up results: a language, spelling, and 
writing lesson, after an appropriate and perfect model ; 
new words added to the pupils’ vocabulary, and old ones 
more firmly established ; and every slate corrected 
without a moment lost on the part of tbe teacher! No 
wasted recesses; no dreary half hours after school! A 
prominent New England educator says, ‘‘ No city can 
afford to hire teachers to correct slates!” 

A number of devices will suggest themselves to the 
thoughtful teacher just here, The italicized words may 
be drilled upon in concert ; copied upon the boards and 
arranged alphabetically with reference to dictionary 
work later on ; ed or ing added to each when possible ; 
copied into a book, at the end of the year they would 
form an invaluable aid to review or supplementary 
spelling. 

As a help towards reading and enunciation the poorest 
reader might be allowed to dictate the lesson for the 
day, subject, of course, to the stimulating criticism 
which his effort would certainly provoke, 

While the lessons are designed to secure continual 
practice in easy words and common idioms, the idea of 
progress is never lost sight of. The new and unfamiliar 
words may be spelled by sound for the slower pupils 
either by the teacher, or by those well-informed pupils 
of whom, happily, there are sure to be several in every 
school. - Or pupils may be instructed to leave a blank 
when uncertain in regard to the spelling of new words. 

The lessons are designed for a year’s work, and will 








include practice in simple and possessive sentences, in. 
quiries, exclamatory and quoted phrases, descriptions, 
letters, telegrams, poems, notes of introduction, and jp. 
vitation, advertisements, geographical and _historica] 
facts, &c. They should be copied into a language-book 
reserved for this purpose, in order to be available at any 
time for the purpose of strengthening weak points in the 
child’s training. The objection of sameness is met by 
the fresh matter furnished daily, 
EXERCISE I, 
THIRD YEAR PRIMARY. 
Monpay. 
May has two pets. Oneisalamb, The other is a cat, 
Both are white. 
TUESDAY. 


This is my rabbit, His name is Bun, 
basket, Rabbits eat grass and clover. 


He sleeps in a 


WEDNESDAY. 


There is a mouse in the trap. I seehislong tail. New 
I cansee his ears. I wili run for Puss, 


THURSDAY. 


Ruth and Jane are playing house. Ruth has a baby 
doll, It wears a lace cap. See its long dress, 


FRIDAY. 


Here is my new slate, Iuse itat school. We write 


and draw on our slates, 
EXERCISE I, 
FOURTH YEAR PRIMARY. 
Monpay, 

One day Mary played store. She sold books, apples, 
toys, and candy. A red book cost two pins. One pin 
would buy a stick of candy, or an apple. Frank bought 
a paper rabbit for four pins, His sister paid eight pins 
for a small China doll, When play-time was over Mary 
found she had sixty pins. 

TUESDAY. 

Willie is five years old to-day. 

a large black dog named Nero. 
Jine sport with his pet. 


His papa has given him 
The little boy will have 


WEDNESDAY. 

After school George will fly his kite. The wird is 
strong, so the kite will go very high. He will climb the 
hill, and play until it grows dark, 

THURSDAY. 

Tom and Jane live by the sea. They dig in-the sand, 
or look for shells on the shore. It is fun for them to 
watch the great ships, with their white sails. 

FRIDAY. 

Fannie has a pretty red squirrel. He lives in a round 
cage. His bed is a basket of hay. Fanuie gives him nuts 
to eat, 





SUGGESTIVE QUESTIONS 1N GEOGRAPHY. 

1. What is macaroni, and where is it the national 
dish ? 

2. What city is world-renowned for carpets ? 

3. What country of the world produces most wine ? 

4. What city is the world’s center of modern art, 
fashion, and pleasure ? 

5. What city is the world’s center of commerce and 
business ? 

6. What town has the world-wide reputation for 
cutlery ? 

7. What island is celebrated for its peatbogs, potatoes, 
oats, and flax? 

8. What country is a land “ of majestic, snow-capped 
mountains, beautiful waterfalls, wonderful glaciers, and 
picturesque landscapes, and lakes,” and is noted for 
its manufacture of watches, jewelry, and cheese? 

9. In what city would you ride in a gondola instead of 
an omnibus ? 

10. Where is the highest building in the world? 

11. In what conntry would you find the most wind- 
mills ? 

12, Where would you find the finest marble, cameos, 
the finest paintings, and the greatest works of the sculp- 
tor? 

18. In what country do the women always go out 
veiled, and the men wear loose flowing robes, sit cross 
legged and smoke opium ? 

14. What city is famous for its coffee ! 

15. What cities are respectively designated by the 
following popular names : Crescent City, Smoky City, 





Monumental City, Goshen, Garden City, Eternal City, 
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Queen City of the West, Forest City, Hub of the Uni- 
verse, Quaker City, City of Magnificent Distances? 

16. What states of the Union take the lead respec- 
tively in the following products: Wheat, rye, corn, 
oats, barley, potatoes, hay, tobacco, cotton, sugar, rice, 
gold, silver, lead, iron, copper, coal, zinc, and petro- 
leum ; cattle, horses, mules, sheep, swine, butter and 
cheese ? 

Primary classes in geography may answer most of 
these questions. They may seem, some of them, rather 
leading in their nature, but this isone way of refreshing 
the pupil’s memory, and such questions should be given 
as an occasional exercise, but we would not recommend 
it as constant exercise, 





PRACTICAL QUESTIONS. 





1. What do you advise with regard to a boy who per- 
sists in disturbing the class? 

2, Are prizes objectionable ? 

8. What methods can be employed to induce children 
to learn their lessons? 

. Of what length should the opening exercises be? 
. What are the necessities as to furniture ? 

. Is it well to call the roll? 

. What songs are best suited to primary work ? 

8, How much time should be consumed in concert re- 
citation ? 

9. Do you commend the use of objects? 

10. Would you always make use of the blackboard ? 

11. What is the most serious mistake a teacher can 
make? 

12. What is the mistake most commonly made? 

13. Is it advisable to be acquainted with the parents 
of the children? 

14. How can acquaintance be made where the class 
is large? 

15. How can a fluctuating class be steadied ? 

16. To what extent may story-telling or story-reading 
be carried without cultivating in the minds of the chil- 
dren a taste for light reading ? 

17. How many scholars can one teacher manage suc- 
cessfully ? 

18. How can the parents of little children be induced 
to co-operate with the teacher ? 

19. How avoid interruptions during lessons ? 

20. How cultivate the moral faculties? 

21. How can you make children feel themselves to be 
of use in the class ? 

22. In what way can timid scholars be aided ? 

28. How can bold ones be suppressed ? 

24. What is the specific aim of the primary teacher ? 

25. Is public commendation of a scholar advisable ? 

26. Is public rebuke objectionable ? 

27. In what ways do parents sometimes cripple the 
teacher’s influence ? 

28. What influences operate most strongly against the 
teacher’s work? 

29. Should the primary teacher attend teachers’ meet- 
ings ? 

Those who are interested in primary classes wil] help 
on the important work of that department by sending 
answers to any number of the foregoing questions? We 
wish to secure from the experience of those who have 
seen the practical workings of different methods and 
means, the knowledge they may have acquired, that we 
may make it known to others. 


a 
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A TALK ABOUT KITES. 

In the same manner as in the last lesson, have a kite 
brought into the school-room. Let it be examined care- 
fully, every part. Talk about it. Get the pupils to tell 
some stories about the kites they have seen or owned. Let 
them name the parts, describing the shape, and materials. 
and the uses of each. Why is a kite made of paper ? 
What other material would do as well ? Why is not a 
solid wooden frame used? Of what use is the tail? How 
do you think the tail adds to the appearance of the kite ? 
What holds the kite upin the air? What keeps it from 
flying away? Why is kite-flying good exercise ? 








A CONVERSATION LESSON ON BOATS. 

Begin by asking who of them have made boats, and get 
them to describe what they did. Then exhibit a toy-boat 
and have parts p inted out, a list being made on the board. 
Lead the pupils from the subject of toy boats to real boats. 
Have additional parts of real boats given, with uses of 
each, as far as possible. Why is the hull shaped the way 
itis? What are sails used for? What, besides the sails, 
impels some boats ? 


THE STORY OF 4 TOP. 


Nors.—The object of the three next lessons is to teach children 
to express their thoughts in connected sentences. The bane of 
much language lesson work consists in its scrappy character. 
Children should learn to speak connectediy, Notice carefully 
the work in these lessons. 

Let the teacher have a top and spin it on the floor, and 
then ask such questions as the following: What do child- 
ren do with tops? Why is the string used? What is the 
shape of tops?’ Why is one end sharp? Have you atop? 
Who gave it to you? etc., etc. The answers to these ques- 
tions will form the foundation of a talk. The teacher can 
say to the youngest pupils. ‘Now, tell me all you can 
about tops.”” The older pupils can write all they can think 
of about tops, but the teacher must be certain that she has 
furnished the minds of her children with ideas before she 
asks them to tell or write anything. 





LESSONS IN ELEMENTARY GEOGRAPHY. 





PURPOSE OF THE LESSONS.—To give children ideas fundamental 
to the understanding of a map, and thus help them in getting 
correct geographical ideas. 

PREPARATION MADE BY THE TEACHER.—Provide yourself with 
strips of paper, a foot rule, a yard atick, crayons, pencils, etc. 

PREPARATION MADE BY THE PUPIZS.—The same as by the 
teacher. 

Lesson I. 

Measure one foot on the board, marking each end by a 
dot. Pupils do the same. Erase. Ona different part of 
the board, estimate the same distance and measure. 
Erase, Try until some degree of accuracy is obtained. 
In the same way measure a yard, testing as before. In 
the same way measure on the floor the distance of a rod, 
and pursue the same course. Next cut a string a foot 
long, another three feet long, another a rod long, and test 
in each case. 

LEsson II. 

Draw on the board a vertical line a foot long, and a hor- 
izontal line a foot long, touching it in the middle. In the 
same way draw two lines having the same relation to each 
other, each a yard long. In the same way, out of doors: 
draw two lines having the same relation to each other as 
before, a rod long. 

LEssow ITI. 

Draw a square having each sidea foot long. Test, erase, 
and draw from memory. Keep on until some degree 
of accuracy is obtained. In the same way draw a square a 
yard long on each side, and out of doorsa square a rod 
long on each side. In every case, test and do the work 
from memory. 

Lesson IV. 

Estimate the width of the road or street in front of the 
school-house. Measure accurately, and then, by the eye, 
measure the same distance along the street. Test, and 
try again until some degree of accuracy is obtained. 
Measure five rods along the street; then estimate five 
rods in addition. Test, try again, and continue until the 
work becomes quite accurate. 

Nore.—It must be noticed by teachers that correct ideas of dis- 
tance are necessary in order to understand how large the world 
is. and how far apart places are on its surface. Such exercises as 
the above are most important. 


FALL LEAVES. 








Nore.—Great interest can be excited in a school by the study of 
fall leaves. The following suggestions will help teachers. 

1. Collect the leaves as soon as they have turned and be- 
fore they are toodry. 2. Press them between newspapers, 
placing flat boards above and below, and a heavy weight 
on the upper board. Don’t use books. Change the papers 
every day. They will bedryinaweek 3. Prepare thick 
paste into which a little mucilage has been put. Place 
this on one side of a leaf, as thin as possible, pasting the 
leaf on thick paper. Put under weights for a day, and if 
you have done the work properly, the paper will be as 
smooth as before the leaf was pasted to it. Beautiful 
charts can be prepared in this way, if skill and care and 
neatness are exercised. 4. Give the names of the general 
form and special peculiarity to the pupils, but do not al- 
low them to write the name on the face of the paper on 
which the specimen is pasted. Other points will naturally 
suggest themselves. 


HOW TO STUDY FALL FLOWERS. 

Nore.—Fall flowers are more difficult than spring flowers, there- 
fore use a little more care and do not burry. 

1. Select some plant that grows most abundantly in the 
neighborhood, pulling up the whole of it, roots ard all, 
carefully washing the soil from the roots. 

2. The first day the pupils are given the plant, do not ex- 
pect them to answer many questions. Call their attention 
to certain peculiarities. Get them tocall your attention 
to other features. Provide yourself with a hand micro- 
scope, and let the pupils use it freely. 

8. The study of this plant should not be continued more 
than two days. Do not expect thoroughness. Do not ex- 
pect all pupils to learn @ great deal about it. Let each one 











write al) he knows, but do not, by any means, say to fhe 


dull ones or the lazy ones, “You ought to have written 
more.”’ This is not the way to make them work or to ex- 
cite interest. 

4. Write the botanical name of the plant on the board, 
and have it repeated over several times unti) it can be 
easily pronounced. The majority of the class will remem- 
ber it without any requirement. 





PLAN FOR ANIMAL LESSON. 


——s 


Finding, 


Naming, 
[, Parts. Showing extent of, 


Numbering. 

Piast, agile, Gatats, 
Of the animal. | 2T@celm, clumsy, 
II. Description. { 4 retractile, prehen- 
(Of its parts. | sile, arbored, gre- 
| garious, nocturnAl. 

ITT. Uses. { Living. 

IV. Habits. 


V. Adaptation of structure to habits. 
VI. Relative position of parts. 


Frequent reference to similar things in 
previous lessons. 

State habits—child name animal. 

Describe—child name animal. 

Teacher gives characteristics—child 
tells where animal must live, what 
feed upon, etc. 

Read anecdotes, withholding name— 
child give name. 

Tell where animal lives—what does it 
ask for ? 


VII. Reviews. ¢ 


8. P.S. 


THE COW. 








(Presented by Miss Ett en E. Kenyon, before a section of the 

Brooklyn Teachers’ Association.) 

{ Two-toed. 

Feet. < Adapted to marshy places. 

1 Glue and Neat’s foot oil. 

Knows poisonous plants. 
Hollow, like finger-nails. 

Horns. { Powder flasks, etc. 
§ Lacking in front on. upper jaw. 


Nose. 


Teeth. 1 Buttons. 
Grass, corn, cabbages, salt. 
Food, ete. { Two stomachs. 
Called beef, veal. 
Flesh. 4} Fresh, corned, and smoked. 
Leg stewed, strength imparting. 
Excellent for most people. 
Milk. ; Tastes of foods—onions. 
Butter, cheese, pot-cheese, buttermilk. 
Skin. Sole leather, belts, bags, etc. 
Bones. Combs, buttons, manure. 
Hair. Used in mortar. 
Blood. Usedin refining sugar. Drunk bry invalids. 
Labor. Plowing, and dragging heavy loads. 
Character. Mild in disposition. 
1. Heavy head. 
2. Gentle eyes. 
8. Curved horns. 
Description. < 4. Straight back. 
| 5. Tufted tail 
6. Four feet 
| 7. Two toes on each foot. 
ee ee eee 
A FEW EXPERIMENTS TO LEAD PUPILS TO 
THINE. 





1. Take some sand and common salt, or powdered chalk 
and salt, and stir up in a glass of water. 

To the teacher. Lead the pupils to tell that the sand does 
not dissolve, but that salt does. Perhaps they will not 
know the word dissolve; if not they must be told it after, 
not before, they have the idea. 

2. Remove the sand or chalk by filtering. (‘his may be a 
new word. Show the operation before the word is written. 
A piece of filtering paper and a smal! funnel can be ob- 
tained at any store.) The clear liquid that runs through 
the paper tastes salt. 

3. Evaporate the water filtered, the salt remains. 
has been learned ? 

Get the pupils to tell you. (Do not tell them if they 
never learn it. Notice the new words in italics.) 

1. Solid particles held in suspension in water can be 
partly removed by letting the heavier particles settle as 
sediment. 

2. All the suspended matter can be removed by /filtra- 
tion. 

8. Matter dissolved in water cannot be removed by filtra- 
tion, but it can be obtained by evaporation. 


What 





A FEW SUGGESTIVE QUESTIONS. 





(Let the answers to these questions be written.) 

. Where do bananas grow ? 
. In what states does cotton grow ” 
. Name six fruits good to eat that grow on trees. 
. Tell the difference between clay and sand. 
Where does flour come from ? 
. Of what use are our finger-nails ’ 
. How old is an old horse ? 

8. How old is an old dog?’ An old cat? An old ele- 
phant? An old whale?’ An ald tortoise? an old oak 
tree? Anopldcow? An old man? 


2NOcroor 
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EARLY NUMBER EXERCISE. O RICH AND RARE. 
Words by A. M. K. 
STAGE: That at which counters are about to be dropped ES EE me 
out of use. = SS a ee ee | 
PRINCIPLE : “ No such thing as abstract.” 2% —— 7 ayeeis 


OBJECT: To train the picture power to supply the place 
of visible objects. 

MATERIAL: A box of pencils in the teacher’s desk. 

Teacher sits, with hands concealed in her desk, and man- 
ipulates pencils as indicated in the following : 

‘“‘T have taken five pencils. Now I have taken two more, 
How many have I?” 

“Yes, seven. NowI have put three back. 
have I?” 

“T have divided the four so that I am holding half of 
them in each hand. How many have I in my right hand?” 

“T will put both twos together again in my left hand, 
and put two more with them and two more. How many 
have I? How many twos? How many fours? How 
many eights? How many ones? 

“‘T have taken one more. How many ?”’ 

**T have laid the nine in three equal piles on the bottom 
of my desk. How many in each pile? How many in two 
of the piles? What shall we call the piles? (Thirds of 
nine.) Why?” E. E. K. 


How many 





WHY? 





1. If aman be riding in a carriage which suddenly stops, 
why is he thrown forward ? 

2. If aman is on horse-back, standing still, and the horse 
suddenly starts off, why is the man thrown backward ? 

8. If we wish to jump over a small brook, we take a run. 
Why ? 

4, Why is a piece of iron heavier than a piece of wood of 
the same size ? 








_ RECEPTION DAY. 


AUTUMN LEAVES. 





AN AUTUMN EXERCISE. By ANNIE I. WILLIS. 


Room should be appropriately decorated with autumn leaves, 
and flowers. The stage should be large enough so that all taking 
part can remain, to Join in the chorus at the end. 


Opening address (by a boy, who should carry a large 
branch of brilliant colored leaves.) 


O golden and rare red treasures, 
Just plucked by the Frost-King's hand, 
We gather your heaped up measures, 
Strewn lavishly o’er the land. 


You brighten to-day our school-room ; 
We thank you for every one, 

Grown brilliant in summer’s service, 
Or yellow to match the sun. 


A handful of autumn leaflets, 

No two are alike, dear friends ; 
In one is a glint of golden, 

Where the glory of redness ends ; 


While some are brown and wrinkled, 
These, too, have their use, you know ; 

When others have fallen they linger, 
To welcome the first light snow. 


Enter Frost-King, dressed in long robe or cloak of white or light 
gray. White hair and beard, glittering with diamond dust, to 
represent frost. 


Frost-King :— 


Tis I who have painted the leaflets, 
To match the setting sun, 

I have waited for them all summer, 
(With the spring my work is done.) 


At autumn’s birth I hastened 
With my colors dull and bright ; 

With my brush I toiled upon them 
The livelong day and night. 


I have no settled workshop, 
But go to each tree and vine, 

They love the touch of my fingers, 
And round them caressingly twine. 


Takes stand in center. 
Recitation by a boy :— 


Old Frost, the silversmith, has come ; 
His crisping touch is on the weeds, 
The lingering flowers must now succumb, 


An. ig cacir death-song to the reeds, 


4. rich and rare is 





the yel - low gold, And 





bright is the dia- mond shin - ing; 











2. Bet - ter than gold is the mem - a stor’d, With knowl - edge from all sour - ces, 
3. The no - blest souls a I wis - dom seek, And thus help guide the na ~-_ tion; 
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But cost - lier far than all these are The gems of our men - tal min - ing. 
It brings us joy with - out al - loy, Ana fits ee fu - ture cour - ses. 
So we'll bend our minds to things of worth, And work for.... oe -.@ *¢ ca -_ tion. 
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The reeds that were so tall and slim, 
And grew so straight a while ago, 
Will bow their heads before the grim 
Old monitor that warns of snow. 
—CHAS. DAWSON SHANLEY. 


Enter September, attended by Red Leaves (six little girls dressed 
suitably, and bearing branches of red leaves.) September sings or 
recites the following. If sung, the words may be set to any music 
available. 


O good Frost-King, now thanks to you, 
Fos all my brightened days ; 

You’ve made them brilliant by your skill, 
Your goodness now I'll praise. 


These leaflets which I have with me, 
Shall sweetly to you sing ; 

And may you tarry with us long, 
Until the days of spring. 


Red Leaves sing :—(Tune, “‘ Lightly Row.”) 


Glowing red, glowing red, 
By the noonday sunshine fed, 
Faces bright, faces bright 
With a rosy light. 


Merry as the day is long, 

Listen to the cheery song, 

We will sing, we will sing ; 
Hear our voices ring. 


September and Red Leaves take place in a group at 
right. 


Enter October, attended by Yellow Leaves, dressed in yellow, or 
having yellow sashes, and bearing yellow leaves. 


October recites or sings :— 
Dear Frost-King, I am come to praise 
Your work upon these leaves, 
Made yellow with the sunbeams’ gold, 
Like ripened harvest sheaves. 


I thank you for the sunny warmth 
Their presence always brings, 

The song they learned from nature’s choir 
Each one of them now sings. 


Yellow Leaves sing :— 
Golden bright, golden bright, 
With the sun’s most mellow light, 
Fair are we, fair are we, 
As you all can see. 


But we must be fair within, 
Keep our souls and hearts all clean , 
If we fail, if we fail, 

Looks will not avail. 





Enter November, attended by Brown Leaves, six little girls 
dressed in this color, bearing brown leaves, 





November recites :— 


My sisters are September and October bright and gay, 

They’re beautiful in richer charms, while I am brown 
and gray, 

But all their glorious days cannot compare with one | 
bring, 

This one—the happiest of the fall, Thanksgiving Day I 
sing. 


(Continuing, recites the following from ‘* The Festival 
of Praise,” by Will Carleton.) 


’Tis in the thriftful autumn days, 
When earth is overdone, 

And forest trees have caught the blaze 
Thrown at them by the sun ; 


When summer is mislaid and lost 
Among the leaflets dead, 

And winter, in white woods of frost, 
Has telegraphed ahead ; 


Tis then good, prosperous folks display 
A reverential cheer, 

And thank their Maker one whole day, 
For all the rest the year. 


Brown Leaves sing :— 


Russet brown, russet brown, 
We're the leaves that last come down, 
For the snow, for the snow, 

We must wait, you know. 


Our trees shall not all be bare, 
While we still can linger there, 
So we cling, so we cling, 

Some of us till spring. 


Take places in center, each side of Frost-King 


All sing :—(Set to some fam liar tune.) 
Praise to God, immortal praise, 
For the love that crowns our days, 
Bounteous source of every joy, 
Let Thy praise our tongues employ. 


For the blessing of the field, 
For the stores the gardens yield, 
For the vine’s exalted juice, 
For the generous olive’s use. 


Flocks that whiten all the plain, 
Yellow sheaves of ripened grain, 
Clouds that drop their fattening dews 
Suns that temperate warmth diffuse. 


All that spring, with bounteous hand, 
Scatters o’er the smiling land ; 
All that liberal autumn pours 
From her rich, o’erflowing stores. 
—Mrs, BARBAULD, 
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HONORING THE FLAG. 


By HERBERT § Ss. KELLOGG. 


Nore.—The children in our public and private schools should be 
taught to reverence and admire the flag of their country. Itis 
the symbol of a national existence, a binding of family to family, 
town to town, and state to state. A respect for the national tlag 
means a regard for personal liberty, an appreciation of the rights 
of others, a mutual foundation for national independence. 
can be taught and made to grow in the child’s mind. Scenic 
effects help to strengthen and make the impression more lasting. 
Each school and each class should have its flag. The school flag 
should be floated to the breeze on a flagpole on memorable battle 
anniversaries. At other times it should be kept ina glass case 
where it can be seen. Music is a necessary adjunct. A piano a 
not be within reach of all, -but a drum and fife can be substituted. 

Drrections. The school should secure as many —= all size; 
as possible. Bunting and streamers may be used for ration of 
walls or of stage. Small can be bought by the hundred very 
cheaply, and every pupil should have one pinned on his or her 
breast. During the songs the drum should be rolled at least in 
the choruses. a ah ae 

The boy who declaims “The American Flag” should carry a 
large tlag and staff to platform, and hold same in his left hand. 

ree boys should be cameos togive the * History of the Flag,” 
ach pearing a tlag on a staff. 
—> the coanehiont songs, the flags should be waved, and 
before the school is dismissed all the flags should be collected on 
ihe platform for a display. 


1. At a given signal the drum should be rolled or a 
march played upon the piano. The school will stand 
and march. If there isroom they can march around the 
room carrying their flags. 


2, Sona, ‘* Nobly our Flag.” 
(During the song all flags will be held aioft.) 
3. DECLAMATION, ‘‘ The American Flag” (Drake.) 
(In this the speaker carries a flag.) 


Flag of the brave, thy folds shall fly— 
The sign of hope and triumph—high, 
When speaks the signal trumpet-tone, 

And the long line comes gleaming on, 

Ere yet the life-blood, warm and wet, 

Has dimmed the glist’ning bayonet, 

Each soldier’s eye shall brightly turn 

To where thy sky-born glories burn, 

And, as his springing steps advance, 
Catch war and vengeance from the glance ; 
And, when the cannon-mouthings loud 
Heave, in wild wreaths, the battle-shroud, 
And gory sabers rise and fall, 

Like shoots of flame on midnight’s pall, 
Then shall thy meteor-glances glow ; 

And cowering foes shall shrink beneath 
Each gallant arm that strikes below 

That lovely messenger of death. 


Flag of the seas, on ocean wave 

Thy stars shall glitter o’er the brave ; 
When death, careering on the gale, 
Sweeps darkly round the bellied sail, 
And frighted waves rush madly back 
Before the broadside’s reeling rack, 
Each dying wanderer of the sea 

Shall look at once to heaven and thee, 
And smile to see thy splendors fly 

In triumph o’er his closing eye. 


Flag of the free heart’s hope and home, 

By angel-hands to valor given, 
Thy stars have lit the welkin dome, 

And all thy hues were born in heaven ; 
Forever float that standard sheet! 

Where breathes the foe but falls before us, 
With Freedom’s soil beneath our feet, 

And Freedom’s banner streaming o’er us? 


4. ADDRESS : 
HISTORY OF OUR FLAG. 


(a.) From time immemorial nations have used flags 
and banners as symbols of independence, power, and 
union. But that glorious banner which you see there is 
the flag of which I shall speak to you today. How fit- 
tingly it describes the land of the Western hemisphere. 
The red bars represent the bands of light sent forth by 
the sun while it sinks below the horizon in the west, and 
above it the stars shine forth in the blue of heaven. 

(6.) When our forefathers came over here they car- 
ried the flags and banners of the countries from which 
they came. There were the crosses of England, the tri- 
color of France, and the eagles of Spain. We had no 
use for a national flag other than the English till the 
battle of Bunker Hill. -At that time a flag was set up 
having the English crosses in the field, and also thirteen 
bars representing the thirteen colonies. I do not know 
whether the Americans would have done better that day 
had their flag been totally different, but I do know that 
Congress soon adopted the flag as you see it now, except 
that then it had thirteen stars instead of thirty-eight. 

(c.) Who does not remember the devotion of one man 
who watched all night the flag on a S@uthern fort which 
the British had been bombarding’ At night-fall it was 
not known whether the fort had been taken or not, but 


Francis 8. Key waited till dawn, and there, in the first 

streaks of light, saw the flag floating as proudly as ever. 

This incident suggested to him the words of the song, 

“*Star Spangled Banner,” which have become so famous. 
5. MARCHING Sona, ** Star Spangled Banner.” 


Note.—During this song all the flars shall be given out to 
scholars to carry on the march. 


6. 


(in this the speaker carries & Sea, on a staff six or eight fee! 
eight.) 


ADDRESS TO THE FLAG. 


We welcome you, friends, to-day, in the name of our 
flag. We mark with feelings of pride and pleasure the 
progress it has led our nation during our hundred odd 
years of freedom. Who among us, looking at the vast 
number of people yearly, daily, coming to our shores, 
can deny that it is the banner of freedom, liberty, jus- 
tice, and equality. 

But our flag is the flag of all flags. It is the emblem 
of an honest, earnest cause, and in the endeavor to pro- 
mote or defend that cause men have cheerfully given 
their blood—their lives. Capt. James Lawrence sailed 
out of Boston with a poorly-equipped ship to fight a 
British frigate. He lost the battle, but his last words, 
** Don’t give up the ship,” proved his devotion to his 
flag. At Ft. Moultrie, in the South, our flag had been 
shot away, when young Sergt. Jasper ran down an em- 
bankment amid a perfect storm of bullets, seized the 
flag, and mounted it on a ramrod in its place upon the 
rampart. 

In battle, the bearer of the flag is always in a danger- 
ous position, vet who can account for the devotion dis- 
played by our brave soldiers and sailors. Who can tell 
why the sailor nails his colors to the mast? Why do the 
soldier boys volunteer so readily to re-capture a lost 
flag? Is it not because they feel their cause to be right, 
and that richt means might, and what can prevail 
against right and might ? 

But I have only given you instances, and they are 
enough to show the general attitude towards our flag, 
and who can suppress a thrill of pleasure, who does not 
have some feelings of pride as he sees our banner so 
proudly floating in the air? It yields its floating folds 
to the buoyant breeze. It nods its head, dances, flies— 
seems almost human as it hangs at its staff and then 
suddenly sprigs into life as a whistling wind smooths 
out its creases. 


Flag of beauty, flag of might, 
lloating on the breezes light, 
Crimson bars and bars of white, 
Studded with the stars of night-- 
Float on ever, night and day, 
O'er our land so free, for aye ! 


7. MARCHING SONG, with drum and fife, and chorus, 
**Rally Round the Flag, Boys.” 
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DAYS. 


AUTHORS’ 


THOMAS BAILEY ALDRICH. 


‘** Novelist, playwright, traveler, critic, editor, and 
poet.”—Best known as editor of the Atlantic Monthly, 
and the author of ‘“‘ Baby Bell.”—Born at Portsmouth, 
N. H, Nov. 11, 1837.—Childhood spent with his parents, 
at New Orleans.—Boyhood passed at his grandfather’s, in 
Portsmouth.—Attended school, where he found, he 
says, ‘‘ That the world was not created exclusively on 
my account.”—Extremely fond of pets.—Fell into all 
sorts of scrapes at home and at school,—News of his 
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father's death when the son was sixteen.—Plans to go to 
Harvard College given up to enter his uncle’s counting- 
house in New York, where he remained for three years. 
—Published a little book of poems, ‘‘ The Bells,” at 
eighteen.—‘‘ Baby Bell” was published when he was 
nineteen, the story being founded on fact.—Wrote other 
stories and poems.—Was assistant editor of the Home 
Journal for three years.— Poems collected ar d published 
in “* Blue and Gold” series, in 1865,—‘‘ The Story of a 
Bad Boy,” published in serial form, made him famous 
among the children. It is founded largely on incidents in 
his own life, and has passed through twenty-three edi- 
tions.—‘‘ Marjorie Daw” published in 1873.—‘* Cloth of 
Gold,” and ‘‘ Prudence Palfrey” appeared in 1874.— 
“The Queen of Sheba” in 1877.—In 1880 became editor 
of the Atlantic Monthly.—Many other stories and poems 
have been published.—Poetry noted for its exquisite 
melody, its naturalness, and simplicity. 


SELECTIONS. 


THE BLUE-BELLS OF NEW ENGLAND. 


To you, fair phantoms in the sun, 
Whom merry Spring discovers, 
With blue-birds for your laureates, 

And honey-bees for lovers, 


The south wind breathes, and lo! you throng 
This rugged land of ours ; 

I think the pale, blue clouds of May, 
Drop down, and turn to flowers ! 


AFTER THE RAIN. 
The rain has ceased, and in my room 
The sunshine pours an airy flood ; 
And on the church's dizzy vane 
The ancient cross is bathed in blood. 


From out the dripping ivy-leaves, 
Antiquely carven, gray and high, 

A dormer, facing westward, looks 
Upon the village like an eye. 


And now it glimmers in the sun, 

A square of gold, a disk, a speck, 
And in the belfry sits a dove 

With purple ripples on her neck. 


-~-e+- 


MEMORY GEMS. 


Friendship is better than wealth. 
of a true heart, the sympathy of 
than to be a desolate millionaire. 


To possess the love 

au noble soul, is better 
—ANON, 

Flowers are words 

Which even a babe may understand, 

They speak of hope to the fainting heart, 

With a voice of promise they come and part, 

They sleep in dust through the wintry hours, 

They break forth in glory,—bring flowers, 

Bring flowers. —Mrs. HEMANS. 


In every sphere of life, the post of honor is the post 
of duty. —CHAPIN, 
To me the meanest flower that blows can give 
Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears. 
—WORDSWORTE. 


When thou art obliged to speak, be sure to speak the 
truth ; for equivocation is half way to lying, and lying 
is the whole way tw hell. WILLIAM PENN, 


A sense of ancarnest will 
To help the lowly living, 
And a terrible heart thrill, 
If you have no power of 5 
An aim to aid the weak, 
A friendly hand to the friendless, 
Kind words so short to speak, 
But whose echo is endless :— 
The world is wide, these things are small, 
They may be nothing, but they are all. 
MILNES 


iving ; 


The beautiful is not what one seeks, but what one 
meets with. —EUGENIE DE GUERIN, 
Reflect that life, like every other blessing, 
Derives its value from its use alone ; 
Not for itself, but for a nobler end, 
The Eternal gave it, and that end is virtue. 
—Dr. JOHNSON. 





* 


The State Teachers’ Reading Circle of Maryland have adopted, 
as one of the books for the course, Allen's “ Mind Studies for 
CHAIRMAN BOARD OF DIRECTORS, 





Young Teachers,” 
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THINGS OF TO-DAY. 


For GENERAL REVIEW. 


Marshal Bazaine died in Spain. [What post did he command in 
the Franco-Prussian War? On what charge was he afterward 
tried? What was his sentence ?] 


The cotton crop is reported the largest this year ever raised in 
the country. [In what part of the U.S. is cotton raised? Why 
does it not grow in the Northern states 7] 

A monster strike of miners in Great Britain is threatened. 
| What is the object of strikes? Why are very few of them suc- 
cessful? Mention some of the great strikes in this country. What 
caused the big railroad strike of 18777] 


Riots were caused in Bombay by Mohammedan and Hindoo fes- 
tivals occurring on the same day. What is Mohammedanism ? 
What do you know of Mahomet? What attempts were made by 
his followers to obtain a foothold in Europe? What 1s the religion 
of the Hindoos? What is caste 7] 


Much damage "was caused by an explosion of dynamite at 
Carthagena. [How is dynamite used legitimately? How has it 
been used illegitimately ? Name some other explosives. Give the 
chemical explanation of an explosion.] 


Protests come from many Canadians against retaliatory meas- 
ures on the part of Canada. [What is retaliation? How would it 
affect business in Canada and the United States 7] 


Natives at Zanzibar resisted the landing of German troops. 
{What interest has Germany in Zanzibar? What other nation is 
colcnizing there ? ] 

Conflicts have taken place between German troops and peasants. 

It is reported that the Holy Office at Rome has forwarded to 
Cardinal Gibbons a decree favorable to the Knights of Labor. 


{Explain the objects of the Knights. How will this action of the 
church benefit them ?] 


The emperors of Germany, Austria, and Russia attended the 
manceuvers of their respective armies. [Why do European 
nations maintain large standing armies? How would those 
nations gain by a general peace policy? How does the standing 
army of the U. 8. compare with theirs ?] 


A Grant statue will be unveiled Oct. 10 at St. Louis. [What im- 
portant point surrendered to Gen. Grant July4? Why was he 
placed in command of the armies? What important battles were 
fought in Virginia from that time until the close of the war? 
What part did Gens. Sheridan and Sherman play in the closing 
struggle? What was Gen. Grant’s magnanimous act towards 
Gen. Lee’s soldiers? What was Grant’s opinion of war? What 
are the leading acts of his administration as President? Where is 
he burned 7] 





+ 
+ 


FACT AND RUMOR. 

Miss Florence Nightingale is a confirmed invalid in a London 
hospital. She is suffering from spinal trouble. [How did she get 
a world-wide fame? What can you say of the work of our hospi- 
tal nurses during the Civil War ?] 


Mrs. Stowe’s “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin” is still popular, 10,000 or 
12,000 copies being sold yearly. [What other members of Mrs. 
Stowe’s family became distinguished? What was Lyman 
Beecher’s connection with the temperance movement ?] 


Princess Eugenie, of Sweden, sacrificed her family jewels to 
build a hospital for cripples. [What would you say of her charac- 
ter, judging trom this act? What do you know of the history of 
Sweden? Whatisits climate? Name some of its exports. De- 
scribe some of the acts of Charles XIT.] 


Charles Mackay, the poet, is now seventy-three years old, and 
broken in health. [What are some of his most popular poems? 
To what is their popularity due?) 


Th’ house in Antwerp, Brussels, in which Rubens was born, is 
kept in perfect order. [What 1s Rubens’ rank as a painter? 
What are some of his historical and religious paintings ?] 

Walter G. Robinson has finished a statue of William H. Seward, 
which will be placed in an Auburn, N. Y., park. [Of what great 
party was Seward one of the founders? What position did he 
hold under Lincoln’s administration? What attitude did he hold 
in relation to the invasion of Mexico by the French? What did 
he have to do with *‘ reconstruction ” 7] 


William O’Brien, M.P., and T. D. Sullivan, M.P., have had the 
freedom of the city of Waterford conferred upon them. [With 
what movement are they identified? What is “granting the 
freedom of a city” ?] 


A movement has been started for a monument to Gen. Pickett 
in Richmond, Va. [What famous charge did he lead? Why is 
Gettysburg considered a very important battle? Can you men- 
tion any that you think were more important ?] 


The whole system is built up and rejuvenated by the peculiar 
medicine, Hood's Sarsaparilla. 


_ EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 


COLORADO. 


The Pueblo Collegiate Institute (Methodist Scuth), opens Sept. 6 
in a new building, with five instructors, and Nelson B. Henry, as 
president. 

The State Association will meet in Denver, Dec. 26, 27,28. The 
executive committee consists of A. B. Copeland, Greeley; W. W. 
Watters, Leadville: A. D. Sheppard, Denver. J. H. FREEMAN. 

ILLINOIS. 


The eighth annual meeting of the Southern [linois Teachers’ 
Association was held at Nashville Aug. 28-30. The following is a 
brief synopsis of the educational program given : 

Miss Ethel Spriegs, of Vandalia, in answering the negative of 
“Who Shall be Requirod to Teach?” proved that many receive 
licenses who do not deserve them, and that many county superin- 
tendents are inefficient, Mr. 8, B, Hoot, of Sparta, speaking on 
the affirmative, argued that maturity of age, scholarship, and 
moral character should be essential to the obtaining of }icenses. 

















Supt. 8. A. McKnight, of of Cay eanili, nun the discussion. 

Mrs. Hester M. Smith, superintendent of Pulaski county, read a 
paper on “Good Results of Grading the Country Schools,” con- 
tending that the results had generally been satisfactory, and were 
yearly getting better, because there is system in the plan. 

Mr. L. W. Carpenter, of Okawville, presented the negative side 
of the question. He affirmed that no system could be satisfactory 
that had so many heads ; that there should be but one head—the 
teacher. The discussion was opened by Superintendent 8. 8. Haw- 
ley, of Marion county. 

Mr. W.S. Brown, of Grayville, presented the subject, “ What 
the County Institute Should Be.” He took the ground that the 
use of tobacco should class a teacher as a person of unstable 
habits, and that the use of unchaste language should be frowned 
down as impure in moral tone and manners. Mrs. Martha Bur- 
dick, of Centralia, told in a bright paper, “What the County 
Institute Should Not Be.” We hope to publish extracts from 
both papers soon. 

Dr. Robert Allyn, President of the Southern Tilinois Normal 
gave an address on the necessity and benefits of the reading circle 
work. 

** How can our Schools best Prepare Law-reverencing and Law- 
abiding Citizens?” was presented by Miss M. A. Milligan, of Coul- 
tersville. 

“The Value of Music as an Educational Factor in the Public 
Schools,”’ was discussed by Mrs. Clara B. Way, of Nashville, who 
urged the value of singing as a means of developing the lungs and 
dependent powers of the body ; its moral value was also empha- 
sized. 

Prof. E. P. Rowe, of Greenville, spoke on “‘ The Best Methods of 
Teaching Singing, or Music, in the Public Schools,” declaring that 
any system is good when a good teacher usesit. Practical illus- 
trations were given. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


A week's institute was lately held in Ashfield, at which Dr. G. 
Stanley Hall, Prof. Norton of Harvard College, snd Miss Mary E. 
Burt of Cook County, (Tll.) Normal School, discussed reading and 
literature in the public schools, Miss. McQueston of the Boston 
school of oratory, reading and elocution, Mr. Frothingham of 
Baltimore, drawing, and Mr. A, W. Edson, of the state board of 
education, arithmetic, geography, history, and physiology. Prof. 
Norton, for forty years an intimate friend of Mr. Longfellow, 
gave an evening's talk on the poet’s life and works, and Prof. 
Norton, George William Curtis, and Mr. Edson gave an evening 
to a Jiscussion with people on the relation of the high school and 
academy to the public school system. 


NEW YORK. 


The teachers of Oswego met in association September 8 with an 
attendance of sixty-six out of an entire corps of sixty-nine. The 
line of work as marked out by the secretary of the board of edu- 
cation was adopted. One-half of each session is to be devoted to 
the discussion of topics of general interest before the entire asso- 
ciation, and the other half is to be used by the teachers of the 
various departments in considering the best method of present- 
ing the subject-matter they are to teach. The topics for general 
discussion at the October meeting are “School Discipline,” and 
the “Election of President of the United States.” The depart- 
ment work consists of model lessons in primary geography, 
music, reading, and the discussion of the proper method of read- 
ing a standard author. 

Every teacher of the senior and high school department stands 
pledged to keep a question of his own preparation in a query box, 
to the contents of which about twenty-five minutes are to be 
devoted at each meeting. As soon as one’s question has been 
answered, he is to prepare another. R. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


The second Inter-County Normal Institute of Clarendon and 
Sumter counties was held at Manning recently. Supt. William S. 
Morrison, of Greenville, was principal. Dr. E. 8S. Joynes, of the 
State University ; and Mr. G. Edwin Stokes, of the Seneca graded 
school, were assistants. 42 teachers attended. 

Mr. and Mrs. Edward E. Britton, of Bennettsville, conducted a 
two-weeks institute at Darlington. 

The third Orangeburg County Normal Institute for white 
teachers was held recently. William 8. Morrison was principal. 
He was assisted by Supt. H. P. Archer, Charleston; Principal W. 
H. Witherow, Winnsboro; Miss Maxy Monteith, Columbia graded 
schools; and Drs. Joynes and Sheib, of the State University ; 53 
teachers—90 per cent. of the teachers of the county, were in at- 
tendance. 

The Orangeburg County Normal Institute for colored teachers 
was in session at the same time, at Sterling, and was in charge of 
Messrs. Cardoza and Townsend, both colored, the former pastor 
of the M. E. Church, Orangeburg; the latter a professor in Claflin 
University. Several addresses were made to the colored teachers 
by members of the faculty of the white teachers’ institute. 

Berkeley county’s first institute for white teachers was held at 
Mt. Pleasant, William 8S. Morrison, principal; Mr. George Robbins, 
Summerville, and Mrs. E. L. Priester, of Greenville county, As- 
sistants, were the faculty. 

Greenville. Wm. S. MORRISON. 
TEXAS. 


The Central Texas Teachers’ Association held its second sum- 
mer normal at Calvert, with an enrollment of 69. 

The Paris Normal had an enrollment of 40, the faculty being 
County Supt. J. J. Richardson, Messrs. Cooper and Carlock, Mrs. 
Richardson, Misses Wright and Mitchell. A commendable feature 
was the teaching of physiology and civil government by the doc- 
tors and lawyers of Paris. The physicians gave six lectures, the 
lawyers three. 

The Belton Normal was a success, its members numbering 116, 
an increase of 50 over last year. Fifteen counties were repre- 
sented. 

The San Marcos Normal, with Prof. I. H. Bryant, of Austin, as 
principal, did excellent work, but we have not been able to get 
data concerning it, The same may be said of the Fort Worth 
Institute under Supt. Bryant, of Paris. 

The Leon county teachers held a ten days’ institute at Centre- 


ville, with an attendance of 52, The work was thorough, yet | Time of rising: 


entertaining. This institute grew out of the summer normal 
school, held by Mr, H, F, Estill, of Huptsyille, two years ago, 





NOTES FOR OCTOBER. 





During the month of September the teacher should be steadily 
preparing for the month of October. Here are some of the 
eminent men who render the days of this month memorable : 


1. Rufus Choate, Oct. 1,1799. B. 
2. Major Andre, “ 2,178. D. 
8. George Bancroft, “ 38,1800. B. 
4. Jenny Lind, “ 6,1821. B. 
5. Edgar A. Poe, “* 7, 1849. D. 
6. Cervantes, “ 9, 1547. B. 
7. Hugh Miller, “ 10,1802. B. 
8. Tycho Brahe, * 13,1601. D. 
9. William Penn, * 14,1644. B. 
10. General Burgoyne, “ Bm. &. 
11. Samuel T. Coleridge, “ 21,1772. B. 
12. Thomas B. Macaulay, “ 25,1800. B. 
13. John Keats, * 29,1795. B. 
14. John Adams, “ 90,1735. B. 


T bus it will be seen that October is a rich month, and will de- 
mand much preparation during the last week of September ; let a 
large sheet of manilla paper be hung on the walls of the school. 
room with the above dates and names inscribed. 

No. 1. On the first day let the teacher ask: 

“What is to-day noted for?” 

A pupil will reply : 

“Rufus Choate was born Oct. 1, 1799.” 

Then will follow some account of his life and the lessons to he 
learned from it. This must be short. If it is long, the pupils will 
be sorry any man was either born or died on the day. Nor need 
it be a prosy exercise. Itisso easy to be prosy. If the teacher 
lounges back in his chair and takes no part in the exercise (and 
this often happens, because the teacher has not studied up the 
subject), then it will soon degenerate to the condition to which 
so many school exercises do. 

The pupils should feel that, no matter what they may say, the 
teacher knows a lot more about Rufus Choate. He should study 
the biographical dictionary as well as they. He must come with 
some anecdote about Choate, and fell it well. 

No. 2. Major Andre will bring up Revolutionary reminiscences; 
perhaps there will be a picture of him. A teacher can makea 
great deal of this subject. 

No. 3. It will be easy to find a picture of this man ; he is still liy- 
ing, and is dear to all Americans. 

No. 4. Here is another very interesting subject. It will be easy 
to find a picture of her. If the pupils are not interested, it will be 
the teacher's fault. 

No. 5. Many will be ready with a quotation from “* The Bells.” 

No. 6. This is the author of “Don Quixote.” The teacher 
should open this mine of wit to his pupils. ‘“ Blessed be the man 
who first invented sleep,” is only one of many quips in this 
volume. 

No. 7. Hugh Miller is well worth talking about in a school, 
Awaken a love for looking at the rocks by bringing up his name. 

No. 8. Here is a name that survives because of his labors for 
astronomy. 

No. 9. This is a favorite with all school-boys. It will be a door 
to the sturehouse of history. 

No. 10. Here is another great subject; the door to a great field 
of American history opens when his name is mentioned. It can- 
not fail to interest even the children to hear of Saratoga. 

No. 11. Now there should be some pleasing quotations. Do 
your pupils love poetry? No? Then you are not doing the fair 
thing by them ; “ there is a screw loose.”” Investigate. 

No. 12. This will interest the older pupils. By the way, are you 
* posted ” on the career of this remarkable writer? 

No. 13. Here will come in some nice bits of poetry; of course 
you love poetry. 

No. 14. This subject will introduce a great American character. 

Then as to your gatherings from the woods and fields. You 
have, I hope, a thousand well-pressed leaves to hand around so as 
to teach the forms of leaves when cold winter setsin. The pupils 
should gather leaves and put them in books to dry. Then you 
will be gathering golden-rod and asters and doing something with 
them, beside pointing out that one is yellow and one blue. 

The days are growing shorter, and there are changes in the 
weather and in the heavens. You talk of the temperature and 
the wind, of course. You point out to a group of pupils in the 
evening which is Jupiter, which is Mars, and which is Venus. 

This is but a part of the work the live teacher will keep before 
him, in addition to the “ three R’s.” 


POSITION OF PLANETS IN OCTOBER. 


Venus 1s evening star, and can be seen about an hour after 
the sun has set, 8° south of the sunset point. She is in the con- 
stellation Virgo, and on the 26th will be in conjuction with Beta 
Scorpii, being then nearly 2° south of that star. Times of setting : 
Ist, 6 h. 26 m. P. M., 3lst, 6 h. 11 m. P. M. 

Mercury is evening star, and is in the constellation Virgo. He 
will reach his greatest eastern elongation on the 8th at 11 h. A. M., 
when he will be 25° 14’ east of the sun. This planet can be seen 
with the naked eye at that time in the west, forty-five minutes 
after sunset, 11° south of the sunset point. After elongation he 
will return toward the sun, and meet Venus on the 9th at 6 h. 
P. M., passing 3° 9’ south. He will be in inferior conjunction with 
the sun on the 3ist, at 7h. Pp. M., and become morning star. On 
that day he rises at 6 h, 27 m. A. M. 

Jupiter is evening star, and isin the constellation Scorpio. On 
the 24th he will be in conjunction with Antares, being 5° nortb. 
At the end of the ‘month he will be 1° 30’ northeast of Venus. 
Both planets will set then about6 o’clock. Time of setting: 1st, 
8h. 1m. P. M., Sist, 6 h. 23m. P. M. 

Mars is evening star. He is in the ee Scorpio, and his 
size and red color decrease as he moves eastward, away from 
Jupiter. Time of setting Ist, 8b. 8) 1 YP. M. Bist, 8 b. 3 m. P. M- 

ranus is evening star p< the 10th. when he becomes morning 
eter. On that 2eERr conjunction with the sun at 8 
at4h. 47m. A.M 
So cote in the northeast about 
in the morning. He is in the 

Lh, 28 m. A. M., Sist at 11 b. 


ing § = eee Taurus. 

bs Boas . P.M. 
At the close the’ ime ut Jupiter, and Mars will be 
Se ee ee ranus, Saturn, and Neptune mornr 
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NEW YORK CITY CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE CHILDREN’S LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 
The Hbrarian of this institution submits the following report: 
Number in attendance at the library during the month of 


une, 1888, ¥ 
Nambee of books given out, 908 
Attendance during July, a3 
Number of books given out, 
Number in attendance in August, 943 
Books given out, 874 


The children are not about to move to a new location, but are 
to remain where they are, and where they have been since last 
winter. 





The Herald of this city recently said that “it is shocking to think 
that in a great and rich city like this there should be school- 
houses in so vile a condition that the health of the children is 
visibly affected by emanations of sewer gas. There should be 
short work made of such abuses. The poorest child in our schools 
is entitled to the best air money can buy.” As a comment on 
these words, we learn that the board of health last week considered 
a number of reports about public school No. 58, in Seventy-ninth 
street, between Second and Third avenues, concerning which there 
has been so much complaint recently. A report from the Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children on September 19 declared 
that the school-house was a death trap. Mr. Gerry wrote that 
whoever was responsible for compelling or permitting children to 
remain in the building was guilty of a crminal offence under the 
Penal Code, and would be brought to justice by the society. 
Inspectors Hooper and Napier, of the health department, found 
the school building generally defective and unsafe for children 
to stay in, and so reported. The inspectors recommend wholesale 
changes in the building and a reduction in the number of pupils. 
Their report is to be forwarded to the board of education, with 
the indorsement of the health commissioners, and it is to be hoped 
that they will take immediate action, 





The Teachers’ Building and Loan Association met at G. S. 47, 
Sept. 28. The money in the treasury—$2,400—was put up at 
auction, and sold at a bonus of 14 3-4 per cent, Many new mem- 
bers were enrolled, E. J. L. 


A specimen of agatized wood, 4 ft. high and nearly 3 ft. in 
diameter, on the surface of which the form of a tree is visible, is 
shown in the window of Tiffany & Co., Broadway. It is from 
Chalcedony Park, Arizona. BE. J. I. 





COOPER UNION. 


The science and art department of Cooper Union entered upon 
their new session last Monday, when about seven hundred young 
men and women presented themselves for enrollment in the 
various classes. The session extends over eight months of the 
year, and the heads of instruction comprise elementary mechan- 
ics, astronomy, applied mechanics, analytical geometry, trigonom- 
etry, geometry, algebra, natural philosophy, geology, drawing 
from form: and cast, elementary chemistry, English language, 
literature, and others, In connection with the afternoon women’s 
classes, there have been established schools of stenography, teleg- 
raphy, and type-writing. No organization in this city, outside the 
public school system, has done so good work in the past as this 
institution. 





GLENS FALLS SUMMER SCHOOL. 
It was the general verdict that the Glens Falls summer school 
was better than ever before. The instruction was of the very 
best. The place isa beautiful one, large enough to have all the 
conveniences of a city, electric lights, street railway, etc. At the 
same time it is not so large but that it hasall the desirable features 
of asummer resort. While it is the very center of summer resorts, 
Saratoga, Round Lake, Mt. McGregor, Luzerne, Lake George, and 
the Adirondacks circling it round about, the price of board is very 
low, not one half what the same accommodations would cost in 
the places named, There are two features of this school unlike 
any of the other summer schools: first,a general course of common 
school studies fora single rate of tuition ; second half-day sessions 
leaving the afternoons free for walks, drives, and recreation 
generally. Afternoons were devoted to visiting the quarries, lime 
kilns, lumber and paper mills, pulp mill, shirt and collar factories, 
terra cotta works, and the other varied industries of the place. 
One very enjoyable afternoon was devoted to a trip on the canal, 
down through the locks. The falls, Cooper's cave, the state dam, 
the hg boom, were all points of interest. The number of delight- 
ful drives in this locality is very great. To the tired teachers this 
feature of the school is one of no small interest. Next year guides 
will be furnished for parties to local points of interest every after- 
noon. For this there will be no charge. One can hardly speak of 
the instructors without naming all, yet space will not permit that. 
The subjeet matter of Mr. Metcalf’s lectures and his genial man- 
ner both added to the profit and pleasure of those in attendance. 
Mr. Baliiet’s lectures commanded the closest attention, and 
merited and received unstinted approval. Mr. Southworth’s 
lectures on mathematical geography and mensuration were 
original, strong, and clear. Dr. Bemis gave seventeen léctures 
upon civics and history, and was listened to with the closest 
attention. Mr. Smith, of Brooklyn, had the drawing and was 
unwearied in his efforts to make the time profitable to his 
students. Two valuable and interesting adjuncts ot his work 
were a large collection of the work of the Brooklyn public school 

children, and a reference library for drawing teachers. 

Mr. Smith, of Hartford, had charge of the subject of penman- 
ship and aroused great enthusiasm. Mr. Ballard’s work in 
physical training was perfectly practical and founded on common 
sense. Mr. Wvodhull proved to be a positive genius, and his work 
with home-made apparatus must be seen to be appreciated. 
There is not a teacher of natural science in the country who 
could not profit from his instruction. Of the work of the other 
instructors equally strong statements might be made. 

The citizens of Glens Falls have formed an association for mak- 
ing the summer school there a permanent thing. Funds have 
been raised sufficient to secure the best talent for instruction that 
is 0 Every effort will be made to make the stay of all 

the students profitable and pleasant. 


LETTERS. ; 


168. THE USE OF TEXT-Books.—An article in the shape 
of an interview with you, published in the Sun of June 
4, is my apology for writing. There is not a line or sen- 
tence in the interview, but commends itself to the intelli- 
gent reader—not alone as regards the schools of your 
city, but also as applied to those of the nation at large. 
As one whose ideas are entitled to consideration, I am in- 
duced to ask your opinion upon a question at present agi- 
tating the school authorities of our little city. We have 
between 1,900 and 2,000 children to care for, and we want 
to do only what is best for their interests. For over eight 
years we have dispensed entirely with spellers,—arithme- 
tics, except in the highest grade—and grammars, except 
language lessons. There is now a pretty general demand 
for text-books on the part of the teachers, and the demand 
is endorsed, perhaps induced, by our superintendent, 
who has been with us but one year. Of course, it is well 
understood that the use of text-books lightens the labors 
of teachers, and our teachers may, unconsciously to them- 
selves, be materially influenced by this consideration. 
Our board is composed of business-men, unable to keep 
abreast of the times in educational matters, and therefore, 
unwilling to take the responsibility of making radical 
changes without consulting the highest authority. Will 
you frankly give us your advice on the utility of adopting 
text-books, such as arithmetic, grammar, and speller, for 
all grades above the second primary? I know I am ask- 
ing much, but I trust your well-known interest in the 
cause of education, will amply justify me in your eyes, 

Pa, SECRETARY. 





169, AN INTERVIEW.—Your letter is received in which 
you refer to an interview of mine published in the Sun of 
last June. I thank you very much for your kind opinion 
of what was said, and will endeavor to answer your ques- 
tions as fully as space permits. 

AS TO THE USE OF TEXT-BOOKS. 

If teachers were thoroughly prepared, the text-book work 
would be very much lessened. In all our schools many 
teachers dictate to pupils what they can better read from 
good books. There is no reason why pupils should receive 
orally what is better told on the pages of some standard 
author. If teachers are not thoroughly prepared to teach 
independently of text-books, I should advise you by all 
means to adopt the best books you can find, and require 
your teachers to follow them quite closely. In this way 
they will make fewer mistakes than they would if in their 
ignorance they were thrown upon their own resources. I 
may make my meaning plain by an illustration ; suppose 
a doctor is poorly prepared to administer medicine, it 
would be better for him to take some standard medical 
work with him whenever he visited a patient, and care- 
fully consult it before he prescribed a remedy. In this 
way he would make fewer mistakes than he would if he 
endeavored to rely upon his own ignorance. The text- 
book is a necessity in the present condition of our school 
work, because there are few among our teachers who 
know even the first principles of child growth or general 
mental science. They are also ignorant of the history of 
educational experiments, their failures and successes, 
neither do they know the principles that underlie the 
teaching of even such elementary branches as reading, 
writing, spelling, and arithmetic. They have had some 
training by observing what is ordinarily called good teach- 
ing, but in thorough knowledge and furniture they are al- 
most wanting. I could refer you to certain schools where 
there is to-day remarkable progress and excellent teach- 
ing without reliance at all upon text-books. You may 
ask, are there no books in these schools? I answer, there 
are many, more than in schools where there is a rigid ad- 
herence to the text-book method. They are well furnished 
with encyclopeedias, works of reference, geographies of all 
kinds, many arithmetics, a large number of histories. 
These the teachers and pupils use as helps in their work, 
but not as crutches. There is a difference between the 
wind that blows the ship along on its homeward voyage, 
and the crutch that helps the lame man to walk over the 
road, Text-books in the hands of uneducated teachers, 
are frequently nothing but crutches; but these books of 
reference and other works in the hands of well furnished 
teachers, are like the prosperous winds that speed the 
ship on its way. 

It goes without saying, to affirm that we need more well 
educated teachers, and by well educated, I do not mean 
those who can pass excellent examinations in the techni- 
calities of arithmetic, grammar, geography, etc. ; but I 
mean those who understand the professional part of teach- 
ing. Educating a child means one thing, cramming him, 
stuffing him, means something else. We want educators, 
not school-keepers ; we want those who know how child- 
ren grow, what will promote their healthy development, 
even though they know less concerning other things. 

J. A. 





Goop Worps.—Mr. John R. Weathers, of New Albany: 
Ind., says: “I have taken the ScHooL JouRNAL for some 


time and think it is the most progressive educational paper 
in the country,” 





170. O TEACHING.—(1) Please make clear the exact 
meaning of the terms “ Object, Objective, and Subjective teaching.” 
(2) Also recommend some place to me in N. Y. City where a teach- 
er could obtain instraction on Saturdays in Free Hand or Indus- 
trial Drawing and in Clay Modeling. 

New York. A SUBSCRIBER. 

(1). The term object teaching is restricted in its mean. 
ing. It supposes that the object itself is before the eyes of 
the child. ‘ Objective teaching’’ is general in its applica. 
tion. The object may be in the mind of the learner as an 
object of thought, but it is as really present in the mind as 
though it were seen, “Subjective teaching " appeals to 
convictions that come from within—that have been worked 
up in the mind, as subjects of comparison and judgment. 
(2). Write to Dr. Butler, President of the Industrial Ed- 
ucation Association, 9 University Place, New York City. 


171. THE QUESTION EXERCISE.—When the little ones get 
tired of other things, give them, as a change, the question 
exercise. Choose some familiar subject, something they 
may look at with their own bright eyes, and handle with 
their inquisitive little fingers, and allow them to ask 
all the questions they wish, providing they do not wander 
from the subject. 

These questions you are to answer to the best of your 
ability, which, by the way, may be taxed toa greater ex- 
tent than you had anticipated; therefore, it wuuld be well 
to give the subject some thought before coming tothe class 

The next day vary the exercise by taking your turn as 
questioner, requiring them to repeat from memory the in- 
formation you have given. Or if you think one day too 
short fora memory test, make the lesson a Friday atter- 
noon exercise, requiring their answers upon the next Fri- 
day afternoon, 

Moosup Vautley, R. ]. S. E. KENNEDY. 

172. Books FoR SIAM.—I am just now looking about for text- 
books, especially teachers’ books. I sail soon for Bangkok, Siam, 
as principal of a normal school, and wish to take with me a good 
supply of text-books from which we will order. 1 have native Siam- 
ese teachers and shall want some practical works on Methods of 
Teaching. Mary E. STOAKS. 

We think you will want books on : 

. The History of Education. 
The Science and Art of Education. 
. The Philosophy of Education. 

. Psychology. 

5. Methods. 
6. The Kindergarten. 

For suitable teachers’ works we recommend: 
Browning’s Theories, $.50. 

Johonnot’s Principles and Practice of Education, #1.50. 
Tate’s Philosophy, $1.50. 

Allen’s Mind Studies, $.50. 
. Welch’s Psychology, $%.50. 

Brooks’ Methods, $1.75. 

Swett’s Methods, $1.00. 
. Autobiography of Froebel, $.50. 
Hoffman’s Kindergarten Gifts, $.15. 

These are but a few of the many books in each of the six 
departments indicated. There are other books: we send 
a catalogue and you will find it profitable to study it. We 
will furnish all at a teacher’s discount ; the above books 
will have a discount of about 20 per cent. 
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TEMPERANCE IN JAPAN. 





One of the series of pioneer temperance text-books, “Child's 
Health Primer,” which Mrs. Mary H. Hunt succeeded in having 
brought out, after a long siege of the publishing houses, has just 
been translated into Japanese. A copy of the same, printed on 
delicate rice paper in Japanese hierog)yphics, has been forwarded 
to her by Mrs. L, D. Gulick, Missionary to Japan from the Ameri- 
can Board of Missions. About a year ago the same book was 
translated into Hawaiian, and is now in use in the Sandwich Islands, 

So “Scientific Temperance Instruction” has crossed the Pacific 
and is begining to invade the East. This is none too soon for 
Japan where, according to recent reports, alcoholic drinks are 
making terrible ravages. E. L. B. 


oo 
GROWING ENTHUSIASM. 


Our request for specimens of reproduction stories has received 
prompt response, for which we wish to thank the teachers who sent 
them, and wish that we had space to print them all. 

We have received reproduction exercises written by the follow- 
ing children ; 

QUEENSBORO, ONTARIO. 

Emma Diamond, age 11; Nettie Delyea, age 13; Maggie Nicol, 
age 10; Annie Dawson, age 13; Carrie Phillips, age 12, and George 
Holmes, 

LANCASTER, PA. 

Minnie A. Way, age 12; Clara W. Stoner, age 9; Stella R. Stoner, 

age 8; Susie H. Long, age 10; Elmer R. Gingrich, age 12. 
CLIFTON HEIGHTS, PA. 


Walter Hunt, age 9, 
WEATHERLY, PA. 


Hattie Bittner, age 11; Harry Hoffman, age 11; Emma Bartsch, 
age 12; Edward Cantner, age 14; Maggie D. McClelan, age 11 ; 
Lillie Drumlor, age !3; Hattie Mussehman, age 11. 

VAIL'S GATE, N. Y. 

Frank Moore, age 10; Frank Williams, age 
age 13; Laura C. Fulton, age 16. 


10; Charles Reid, 





1000 Best Books for School Libraries. 


What they are, what ones are suitable to different ages, also how 
classified, retail prices, discounts to teachers, . ma neat ? 

catalogue. to teachers on application. Books in stock, 
Et. Ket10ae & Co9,, 25 Clinton Place, New York, 
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BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


NEW BOOKS. 


How TO TEACH MANNERS IN THE SCHOOL-ROOM. 
Circle Library, Series No.7. B 
New York and Chicago: E. L. Kellogg & Co, Cloth 16 
mo. 108 pp. 50 cents. 


This volume, by the method and critic teacher in the 
public schools of Rutland, will prove to be most helpful to 
the teacher, who desires her pupils to be well-mannered. 
It is one of the defects of our schools that many teachers 
consider the manners of a pupil of little importance, so 
long as he is industrious. But the boys and girls are to be 
fathers and mothers ; some of the boys will stand in places 
of importance, as professional men, and they will carry 
the mark of ill-breeding all their lives. Manners can 
be taught in the school-room ; they do not require much 
time; they render the school-room more attractive, they 
banish tendencies to misbehavior. In this volume Mrs. 
Dewey has shown how manners can be taught. The method 
is to present some fact of deportment, and then lead 
the children to discuss its bearings. Thus they learn why 
= manners are to be learned and practiced. We be- 
ieve such a book will be very welcome to teachers of 
all kinds of schools. It is the best presentation of the sub- 
ject we have seen. The printing and binding is ex- 
ceedingly neat and attractive. 





Reading 
Mrs. Julia M. Dewey. 


PRACTICAL ARITHMETIC, By Charles 8S. Venable, LL.D. 
New York: University Publishing Company. 384 pp. 
68 cents. 

Uniform in appearance with the ‘‘ Elementary Arithme- 
tic,” this volume is the advanced one of the two-book se- 
ries of arithmetics, by Dr. Venable. In its preparation, it 
has been the author’s aim not only to provide the pupil 
with « work thoroughly graded, but also, as in the ele- 
mentary, to present the work in such variety of form, as to 
maintain the pupil’s interest all through, and to render 
his judgment independent. In the present volume too, the 
theoretical and the technical have been made to yield to 
the practical. Oral problems in each subject precede the 
written, aud include work in the applications of percent- 
age and interest, while miscellaneous problems are scat- 
tered throughout, at the end of the different subjects, in- 
volving all the points preceding. Methods new and prac- 
tical have been adopted by the author as far as they have 
been accepted by experienced teachers, and in the more ad- 
vanced part several ways of treating a subject are some- 
times presented, so that comparisons may be made by 
he agama enccuraging and training them to think and 

ecide for themselves. ‘The entire aim of the author of 
this arithmetic is to help the teacher by supplying, for the 
pupil, work that will command his interest, and at the 
same time exercise his judgment. Some rules are neces- 
sary,—these are given,—detinitions, too, are presented, but 
the object is to unify rules, and train the pupil with a few 
underlying principles constantly in view, so that he may 
deduce his own rules. The value of this method is appre- 
ciated by all clear-headed and aggressive teachers at the 
present time. Good, practical methods are fast taking the 
place of the old technicalities. 


A TExtT-Book OF GEOMETRY. 
Wentworth, A. M. Boston: 
386 pp. By mail, $1.35, 

It depends mainly upon the form in which the subject of 
geometry is presented to students, whether the study is 
pursued with indifference and aversion, or profit and 
pleasure. In compiling this treatise upon the subject, the 
author has kept this fact constantly in view,—all unneces- 
sary discussions have been avoided, and such methods 
have been adopted as experience and observation, together 
with repeated trials, have shown to be the most readily 
comprehended. In this, the revised edition of a work al- 
ready well known, the author has made a few changes in 
the subject-matter, and some of the demonstrations have 
been given in more concise and simple form. The Theory 
of Limits has been presented in the simplest possible man- 
ner, and its application rendered easy of comprehension. 
The great feature, however, in this new edition is, the in- 
troduction of nearly seven hundred original exercises 
which consist of theorems, problems of construction, and 

roblems of computation, carefully graded and adapted to 

ginners in geometry. As no text-book upon this sub- 
ject can now receive favor unless it provides exercises for 
independent investigation, the author, keeping this fact 
before his mind, has laid special stress upon, and given 
special attention to, systematic and progressive exercises 
bearing upon independent thought and action. ‘Che defi- 
nitions given are simple and plain, the diagrams are clear, 
and the entire make up of the book is of the best kind. 


Revised Edition. ByG. A. 
Published by Ginn & Co. 


Our YounG Fo.Lks AT Home. Fully Illustrated. 
D. Lothrop Company. 
200 pp. $1.00. 


In turning over the pages of this prettily bound volume, 
and glancing at its contents, the reader is interested to 
know how such an amount of good and valuable material 
can be furnished at so small cost. Even the inside covers 
are illustrated with the designs children or young people 
like best. The book is not designed simply to amuse or 
entertain,—it is full of purpose, and the young people 
who read it will find in the characters given, models of 
what good and true boys und girls may become. Boys 
will find in it a thorough business education, and the girls 
may learn how to do a hundred necessary things. Among 
the more practical and useful articles are a series of natur- 
al history chapters, entitled “‘ Wonder-wings, Mellan- 
gongs, Colossi and Others,’’—‘“‘ Search Questions on Greek 

istory,” and “Some Successful Women.” “A Young 
Prince of Commerce ” is a serial running through, which 
contains much that is useful on the subject of commerce, 
given in simple , story fashion. A good foundation for a 
natural history education may be gained from the materi- 
al found here, and furnished by one of our most famous 
American naturalists. Altogether, ‘‘Our Young Folks at 
Home ’’is a valuable vook. The illustrations were pre- 
pared expressly for it. 


THE PHONOLOGICAL INVESTIGATION OF OLD ENGLISH. [1- 
lustrated by a Series of Fifty Problems. By Albert S. 
Cook, Ph.D. (Jena). Boston: Published by Ginn & Co, 
26 pp. 10 cents. 

In this small pamphlet of twenty-six pages, the author 
has chosen fifty words which represent the principal nouns 
and verbs found in a single paragraph of an Anglo-Saxon 
Reader, in which he supposes a student desirous of work- 


Boston: 
Franklin and Hawley Streets. 











ing out the phonology of such a passage in a manner at 
once independent and systematic. The phonology of a 
language being a systematic account of its speech-sounds 
their mutua: relations and modifications, a thorough an 
competent knowledge of Old English ——— is the in- 
dispensable foundation of all exact scholarship in that 
tongue. This is best done by the investigating of alimited 
number of words, as is found in the plan and arrangement 
of this little volume. 


NEW ELEMENTARY ARITHMETIC. 
LL.D. New York: 
218 pp. 40 cents. 


By Charles 8S. Venable, 
University Publishing Company. 


This elementary arithmetic is the first of a two-book se- 
sies, prepared by a thorough mathematician, and one 
whose aim is to avoid technicalities and provide that 
which is practical, simple, and at the same time genuinely 
instructive. Upon examination, it will be found that the 
ever-varied expression in the problems, given throughout 
the book, calls into exercise the judgment of the pupil and 
enables him to repeat again and again the various combin 
ations in numbers, without being conscious of the monot- 
ony that generally attends drill exercises. The pictures 
which accompany Part I. of this volume appeal to the im- 
agination, and afford opportunities for language lessons, 
while they suggest simple combinations in the study of 
numbers. They are new, and attractively pleasant, and 
the stories told by them soon give place to the problem 
which they represent. he “ First Steps” in Part I. also, 
indicate methods which have been used successfully by 
progressive teachers in the lowest primary classes in 
graded schools. Part Il. gives, Fundamental Rules,— 
Common Fractions.— Decimal Fractions and United States 
Money,—Percentage,—Interest,—Business Forms,—Meas- 
urement,—Miscellaneous Problems, and Answers. ‘The 
ground has been well and successfully covered by Dr. Ven- 
able, and for all the purposes of an elementary arithmetic, 
this one is most truly complete. Any one who provides an 
arithmetic at once a pleasure as well as a profit, is a public 
benefactor. This book will at once commend itself to 
teachers by its bright topography, its methods, and great 
variety of concrete, oral, and written problems. 


ANIMAL Memoirs. PartI. Mammals. By Samuel Lock- 
wood, Ph.D. Ivison, Blakeman, & Co., Publishers, New 
York and Chicage. 330 pp Introduction price, 60 cts. 
The author of “‘ Animal Memoirs,’ appears to us not 

only as a man possessed of a most graceful literary style, 

but one, also, who has made the acquaintance of animals, 
as we learn to know our own household inmates. He has 

studied their traits, habits, and characteristics with a 

genuine, manly enthusiasm. Consequently, this volume, 

which is the result of much thought and study, comes to 
us full of a warm affection, and a genuine sentiment, 
akin to love, for the animais he introduces. The first 
chapter is Introductory ; following on through the book 
we come to several chapters on Animal Humor, including 
in pranks, didos, cunning antics, and craftiness, monkeys, 
dogs, seals, and porpoises. ‘hen follow chapters on some 
queer animals, and their structure. Rabbits and their 
love furnish some interesting stories, also musical ani- 
mals,—mice, squirrels, etc. Finally, the book closes with 

a short and simple classification of animals, stating the 

general principles of classitication, furnishing examples. 

‘Che book should be in every family. 


A COMMON SENSE ELEMENTARY CONVERSATION GRAMMAR 
OF THE GERMAN LANGUAGE, with Exercises, Readings, 
and Conversations. By Dr. Oscar Weineck. New 
York: F. W. Christern, and Boston: Carl Schonhof. 
2:5 pp. $1.00, 

This book is especially adapted to the wants of the pub- 
lic schools of New York City. Its method was developed 
by the author in classes with the result that, by its means, 
he was able to keep the interest of the scholars alive 
through all the grades, and to improve their powers of 
conversation. ‘lhe leading idea of the book is the creation 
and strengthening of a grammatical conscience, as the 
doctor calls it. It is exceedingly interesting to note how 
carefully, how thoroughly, yet how beautifully this prin- 
ciple is developed and carried through to the end in the 
same practical strain that characterizes the beginning. 
All the words that are used in the grammatical exercises 
are taken from the school or the school-room. They are 
introduced in such a lively form of simple question and 
answer framed by the pupil that the most natural result 
is extended conversation on a thoroughly grammatical 
basis, without the pupils knowing directly that grammar 
has anything to do with the matuer. ‘Lhe pupil is soon 
enabled to write a short composition on every object in 
the school-room. However small may be the compass of 
his vocabulary, in it he feels grammatically at home 
The few words at his command are used in every possible 
grammatical combination. 

The teacher of German will make no mistake in puchasing 
this book. Superintendent John Jasper is to be congrat- 
ulated upon this most excellent and charming outgrowth 
of public school work, 


LITERARY NOTES. 


D. C. HEATH & Co. are the publishers of ** Old South Studies in 
History and Politics,” in which are included Washington’s Fare- 
weil Address, the Declaration of Independence, the Ordinance of 
1787, the Constitution of the United States, etc., and they can be 
obtained for a few cents. 

LEE & SHEPARD will soon publish that delightful work of Leigh 
Hunt, “* The Wishing-Cap Papers.” 

G. P. PuTNAM’s SONS announce among other books: “ True or 
False Finance: the Issue ot 1888;"" “ American Prisons in the 
Tenth U. 8. Census.” by Frederick H. Wines; “ Business,” an 
essay, by James Platt; *‘ Glimpses of the Future; Suggestions as 
to the Drift of Things,” by David G. Croly ; “The First Six Books 
of Virgil’s Aineid,” translated into rhyme by Henry Hamilton. 

The SCRIBNEK’s have on their list a book for boys and girls, 
entitled “ Little People and their Homes in Meadows, Woods and 
Waters.” It relates to the homes and haunts of insects, 

HovuGarTon, MirrLtiIn & Co. have just published a “ Second 
Lessons in Arithmetic,” by H. N. Wheeler. The revised edition of 
“Andrews and Stoddard’s Latin Grammar,” will not be ready 
before the end of October, 


TicKNOoR & Co, announce among other books pertaining to the 
war: “The Other side of War,” by Katharine Prescott Worme- 
ley; “ A Short History of the Secession War,” by Rossiter John- 
son; “ Pen and Powder,” by Franc B, Wilkie, 





Trmoruy CoLe will contribute to the Century a series of ful- 
page engravings of the greatest works of the Italian masters, the 
result of four years labor in Italy. 

Forps, HowArp & HULBERT publish “* The Gospel History,” 
life of Jesus woven from the texts of the four evangelists. 

D. Lorurop Company have in their list of booxs “ A Young 
Prince of Commerce,” which is intended to teach boys the princj- 
ples of trade ina pleasant way. Selden R. Hopkins is the author, 

CASSELL & Co. have had written for them a mimature cyclo 
pedia, a marvel of condensation, by W. L. Cowles. “ No. 19 State 
Street,’ a novel by G. D. Adee, has made a great hit in England, 

CHARLES T. DILLINGHAM, New York, publishes a bright 
romance by Hyland C. Clark, entitled “When Age 
Young.” 

Guyn & Co. will publish “‘ Hand-book of Arithmetic,” by G. ©, 
Shults, in November. ‘“‘Thanatopsis and Other Favorite Poems 
of Bryant,” and a new edition of “ Lanman’s Sanscrit Reader,” 
are among their latest books. 


Grows 


J. B. Liperncorr Co. bring out a fresh und interesting novel 
“Too Curious,” by Edward J. Goodman. 

THe Bay STATE PUBLISHING ComPANY, Hyde Park, Mass., 
publish a number of relief maps of continents, modeled by Alex, 
E. Frye. 

GEORGE SHERWOOD & Co., Chicago, have brought out a “ New 
Model First Reader,” so arranged as to effect a great economy of 
time for teacher and pupil. The pictures contained in it are ex- 
ceedingly suggestive for subjects for conversation, with children, 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


English Grammar. Compiled under the direction of the State 
Board of Education. Sacramento, Cal. 


History of the United States. 
the State Board of Education. 


The Federalist. 


Compiled tinder the direction of 
Sacramento, Cal 


A Commentary on the Constitution of the 
United States. Reprinted trom the original text of Alexandc: 
Hamilton, John Jay, and James Madison. Edited by Henry 
Cabot Lodge. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


The President’s Message—1887. With illustrations by T 
Nast. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

The President’s Message of 1887. With annotations by R. fi. 
Bowker. New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. 


homuas 


Molly Bishop’s Family. By Catherine Owen. 


ton, Mifflin & Co, $1.00. 


A Guide to the Study of the History and the Constitution of th: 
United States. By William W. Rupert. Boston: Ginn & Co, 15 
cents. 


The Pot of Gold. A story of Fire Island Beach. 
Richard Shaw. Chicago: Belford, Clarke & Co. 


Readings from Washington Irving. Selected from The Sketch 
Book and The Alhambra. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


MAGAZINES. 


Rey. H. O. Ladd in the September Wide Awake describes the 
Ramona Industrial School at Santa Fe, and the Ramona Memorial 
Hall, a beautiful school for indian girls which is being built as a 
monument to “HH. H.” This article will no doubt be read with 
great interest by teachers and pupils throughout the country. In 
* An Abyssinian Monkey,” Miss Risley Seward telis the adventures 
of a littie animal with a history worth telling. Edward L. 
Wilson, who is well known on account of his recently published 
articles on Egypt, contributes to the October Scribner's a descrip- 
tion of the temples of that wonderful land. In the same number 
is found H. H. Boyesen’s story ot Nantucket, “Charity.” Robert 
Louis Stevenson’s romantic novel, “‘The Master of Ballantrae,” 
will begin in the November number.- The October Chauiau 
quan brings with it an abundance of pleasure and instruction. 
Among the articles are several relating to Greece by scholars of 
national fame. President Adams, of Cornell University writes ot 
“The Policy of Russia in the East,” and Ernest Ingersoll of 
“ Engineering Feats in the West.”———-The Atiantic for October 
contains “ My Fatherland,” by William Cranston Lawton; “Ina 
Border State,” by Patty Blackburn Semple; “ Garibaldi’s Early 
Years,” by William R. Thayer; “ {celand, Summer and Winter,” 
by William H. Carpenter; “‘The Pioneers of Ohio,” by Rutus 
King, besides serials by Artaur Sherburne Hardy, William Howe 
Downes, and Charles Egbert Craddock. In the October Forum 
is a review of Tolstoi’s career and writings with especial reference 
to his religious opinions and teachings, by Archdeacon Farrar. 
Edmund Gosse answers the question,“ Has America produced a 
Poet?” Edward Atkinson gives a comprehensive view of the 
“The Progress ot the Nation” since the Civil War. The conclud 
ing essay on “ What shall the Public Schools Teach?” is in this 
number. The Negro and Chinese questions are also discussed in 
two able articles. -——Christian Thougitt is an exceilent magazine 
tor those who wish to keep abreast ot the best thought of the day. 
The October number contains “ The Vibratory Law of Progress,” 
by Horace C.Hovey; “ Philosophy in Japan,Past and Present,” by 
Professor George William Knox; “C.eation in Revelation,” by 
Thomas Hill, D.D Table Talk for October is tilled with ex 
cellent reading for the househoid. Im “A Queer Visit to the 
Realm of King Saddleback” is given interesting points on the 
pedigree and habits of the oyster. “ How to Live on a Thousand 
a Year,” is an article in which an attempt is made to solve an inu- 
teresting problem. ‘The household and literary departments arc 
full of good things. 


Boston: Hough 


By Edward 

















A Talisman. 


Treatment by inhalation observes that prime rule of success—it 
begins right. That is to say, it does not attempt to usurp the pre- 
rogatives of nature, but simply urges and gives durability to her 
more kindly moods. Here are some witnesses to testify to the 
truth of this statement. 


McCoONNELLSVILLE, OH10, Sept. 14, 1886. 
Not myself alone, but all of our family have been greatly bene- 
fited by the use of Compound Oxygen. Mrs. F. A. DAvis. 


ACHILLES, KAN., April 22, 1887. 
“*T have great faith in Compound Oxygen.” 
A. LYLE McKINNEY. 
CHICAGO, ILL., May 29. 1887. 
“I am happy to say that | am better every way since using the 
Compound Oxygen.” M. G. KIMMEL. 


OAKLAND, O., May 29, 1887. 
“T am stiil improving in every respect.” R. L. HALSTEAD. 
INDEPENDENCE, OREGON, Feb. 26, 1858. 

“Compound Oxygen has done wonders tor me.” 
Pror. J. 8. Henry. 


KANOPOLIS, KAN., May 24, 1888. 
“I wish that overt tired out, miserable women could have the 
home treatment of Compound Oxygen,” ws 
Mrs, Isaac M. REED. 


We publish a brochure of 200 regarding the effect of Com- 
und Oxygen on invalids suffering from consumption, asthma, 
ronchitis, dyspepsia, catarrh, hay fever, headache, debility, rheu 
matism, neu a; all chronic and nervous disorders. [t will be 
sent, free of ¢ to any one addressing Drs. STarKey & 


PALEN, 1529 Arch St., Phila., Pa,: or 331 Montgomery stree(, San 
Francisco, Cal, 
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IN OUR SCHOOLS ? 


SHALL SOUND MORALITY BE TAUGHT 





JUST OUT. 


THE 


Virtues and [heir Reasons. 


A SYSTEM OF ETHICS FOR 


SOCIETY AND SCHOOLS, 


By AUSTIN BIERBOWER, 


AUTHOR OF “ THE MORALS OF CHRIST.” 

















FT.HIS work, while intended for the general reader, and specially emphasizing those virtues 
which have an interest at this time, is particularly adapted for moral training in the public 
schools and higher institutions of learning. 

Moral instruction is often excluded from our common schools on account of the different 
religions represented and the want of text-books acceptable to them all ; and such exclusion has threat- 
ened the existence of our public school system itself. The demand for moral training és 
universal, and cannot much longer be ignored with safety to the schools, the scholars, or the public. 

In this book the author has found no occasion to notice men’s religious differences, but 
has presented that morality which is common to all civilized peoples, and enforced it by considerations 
which appeal to the sense and manliness of all. Accordingly, members of all religious denominations 
and unbelievers may use the book with hearty approval. 

While presenting systematically the entire subject of Ethics, the wuthor has avoided techni. 
cal and unusual terms, which he deems wholly needless in such a practical science, so that the work, 
while preserving scientific fulness and accuracy, may be as easily read as a newspaper. 

At a time when moral discussion is so much the fashion in society, this book will be interesting to all 
classes, especially since the author, with the wide sense he gives to the term Ethics, discusses nearly 
all the grea2i questions of the day. 

COPIES BY MAIL, $1.50. No free copies for examination. 


GEO. SHERWOOD & CO., 


WILLARD WOODARD, 
307 & 309 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO. 


THE 


New [Model First Reader. 


112 LITHOGRAPH ILLUSTRATIONS, 
INCLUDING 77 CHROMO ILLUSTRATIONS. 

















HE most artistic and best arranged LITTLE BOOK EVER MADE for little Children. 
£3 For proof see the work. ITS COSTS ONLY 40 CENTS BY MAIL for single copies. 

WHAT IS THE USE IN LIVING WITHOUT DOING ANY GOOD when 35 cents will 
make a little child happy, and start it in the right way ? 

Children can teach themselves with this work. Itislearning by seeing. THE PICTURES ARE 
EXCEEDINGLY SUGGESTIVE FOR SUBJECTS FOR CONVERSATION, WITH CHILDREN. 

BUY IT. TRY IT. The money will be refunded on the return of the book in good order, 7f 
zt zs not all that the Publishers clazm. 

It may be said that the Work costs more than the old style First Readers. (/ course, 
why should zt not? IT IS WORTH MORE, Times money. It will save many times the difference of 
price between this and. inferior books, in teacher’s and pupil’s time. 

Introduction and Wholesale Price by Mail, 35 cents. Exchange price by mail, 20 cents, 
for classes of not less than 12 pupils, if adopted of record, by the School Board. No exchange for less than 
12 pupils. No Free Copies for examination. mess 


GEO. SHERWOOD & CoO., 


WILLARD WOODARD, 
307 & 309 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO. 
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D f 
lyspepsia 

Does not get well of itself; it requires careful, 
persistent attention and a remedy that will assist 
nature to throw off the causes and tone up the 
digestive organs till they perform their duties 
willingly. Among the agonies experienced by the 
dyspeptic, are distress before or after eating, loss 
of appetite, irregularities of the bowels, wind or 
gas and pain in the stomach, heart-burn, sour 
stomach, etc., causing. mental depression, nervous 
irritability and sleeplessness. If you are dis- 
couraged be of goed cheer and try Hood’s Sar- 
saparilla. It has cured hundreds, it will cure you. 


3 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Made 
only by C. 1. HOOD & C©O., Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar 





‘f = Ui 
ps 7) Ui 


: ALMOST AS PALATABLE 
£ Je AS MILK. 


TI go disguised os the most 
delicate stomach can take it. 
: 





Remarkable as a 

ie, FLESH PRODUCER, 

“ITE Rersons gain rapidly 
“while taking it. 


AY. — aL 9 
~—<m SCOTT'S EMULSION 
Is acknowledged by Physicians to be the FINEST, 
and BEST preparation of its class for the relief of 
CONSUMPTION, SCROFULA, GENERAL 
DEBILITY, WASTING DISEASES OF 
CHILDREN, and CHRONIC COUGHS. 








[Aut Davocwrs, Scott & Bowne, New York. 











DR. WARNER’S 


HEALTH UNDERWEAR, 


Made of pure Camel’s Hair 
Plate Mm ilat- We Vel-jee-lit- lame, corel 

It isthe best Underwear made 

It is the most durable. 

It is free from all dye. 

It will not irritate the skin. 

It has special electric prop- 
erties. 

It is a. protection 
rote) (elm of: be: ]ag ae 
at-teame-laleMesleliclate B 

Manufactured in all styles for Men. 

Women and Children. 

leading merchants. 


against 
rheuma- 


For sale by all 
Catalogue, with 
prices, sent on application 


Warner Bro's, 359 Broadway, N. Y. 


Branch, 257 State St., Chicago. 


Three More Harvest kxcursions. 


At Half-fare Rates. To Points West, 
Northwest, and Southwest 
from Chicago. 











Only three more chances at extraordi- 
nary low rates, to see the wonderful 
country and crops of the Great West, 
during the Harvest Season of 1888, Im- 
prove the opportunity afforded by the 
Great Rock Istanp Rovuts, which offers 
(in addition to oe half-fare tickets) 
the inducements of a delightful journey 
in its famous palace cars. 

Dates oF Excursions. Leave Chicago 
Tuesday, September 25th: Tuesday, Oc- 
tober 9th, and Tuesday, October 23d, 1888, 
for points in Kansas, Nebraska, North- 
western Iowa, Minnesota, and Dakota. 

THE RATE, ONE FARE FOR THE ROUND 
Trip. Tickets first-class, and good 30 days 
for return passage. Be sure your tickets 
read via the GREAT Rock ISLAND ROUTE, 
which enjoys the superior advantage of 
OPERATING ITS OWN LINES to. principal 
points in the above-named states. 

For rates and full particulars, address 
A. B. FARNSWORTH, General Eastern Pass- 
enger Ages, 257 Broadway, New York 
City, or E. A. HoLsroog, G. T. & P. A., 
Chicago, Ills, 





THE PUBLISHERS’ DESK. 


Every student and teacher who has seen 
the books of Messrs. Clark & Maynard, 
knows that it is only necessary to observe 
the imprint of this house, on any publica- 
tion, to be assured that it is the best of its 
kind. The Complete Course in the study 
of English, including Spelling, Language, 
Grammar, Composition, and Literature, 
is what might be expected of these pub- 
lishers. In the preparation of this series 
the authors have had but one object 
clearly in view—so to develop the Study 
of the English Language as to present a 
complete, progressive course from the 
spelling book to the study of English Lit- 
erature. The troublesome contradictions 
which arise in using books arranged by 
different authors on these subjects, and 
which require much time for explanation 
in the school-room, will be avoided by*the 
use of the ‘‘ Complete Course.” Teachers 
A ype invited to examine these 

cs, 





At a time when moral discussion is so 
much the fashion in society, and the 
question of moral training in our schools 
is in the mind of every true teacher, a 
book that will be interesting to all classes 
is ‘The Virtues and Their Reasons,” a sys- 
tem of ethics for society and schools, by 
Austin Bierbower, especially since the 
author, with the wide sense he gives to 
the term ethics, discusses nearly all the 
great questions of the day. This work, 
while intended for the general reader, 
and specially emphasizing those virtues 
which have an interest at this time, is 
particularly adapted for moral training 
in the public schools and higher institu- 
tions of learning. Moral instruction is 
often excluded from our common schools 
on account of the different religions repre- 
sented, and the wantof text-books accept- 
able to them all ; and such exclusion has 
threatened the existence of our public 
school system itself. The demand for 
moral training is universal, and cannot 
much longer be ignored with safety to 
the schools, the scholars, or the public. 
In this book the author has found no 
occasion to notice men’s religious differ- 
ences, but has presented that morality 
which is common to all civilized peoples, 
and enforced it by considerations which 
appeal to the sense and manliness of all. 
Accordingly, members of all religious de- 
nominations may use the book with 
hearty approval. The book is published 
by Messrs. Geo. Sherwood & Co., of 807 

abash Ave., Chicago. Another book 
issued by the same house and of great in- 
terest to teachers is the ‘‘New Model First 
Reader,” with 112 lithograph illustrations, 
including 77 chromo illustrations, an en- 
tirely new departure in reading books. 
It is certainly one of the most artistic and 
best arranged little books ever made for 
children. Children can teach themselves 
with this work. It is learning by seeing. 
The pictures are exceedingly suggestive 
for subjects for conversation, with chil- 
dren. It may be said that the work costs 
more than the old style first readers. Of 
course, why should it not? It is worth 
more. Time is money. It will save 
many times the difference of price be- 
tween this and inferior books, in teacher’s 
and pupil’s time. 


Among those firms which have acquired 
by meritorious publications a standard au- 
thority with teachers and school officers, 
naay be mentioned Christopher Sower Co., 
of Philadelphia, successors of Messrs. 
Sower, Potts & Co. Their Normal Educa- 
tional Series, which is recognized by the 
best teachers in the country, includes, Dr. 
Brooks’ Normal Mathematical Course, 
Standard, Union, Higher Arithmetics, 
Normal Algebra, Geometry and Trigo- 
nometry, and Philosophy of Arithmetic, 
with Manuals of Methods and Keys to the 
above ; Montgomery’s Normal Union Sys- 
tem of Industrial Drawing, and Lyte’s 
Bookkeeping and blanks. ais “DO cies 

LoG CABINS *.were 
strongholds of e, con- 
tentment, health and hap- 
piness. Coon skins were 
nailed to the door and they 
were the happy homes of 
strong, healthy, noble men 
and women. The simple 
but effective remedies which carried them 
to green old age are now reproduced in 
Warner’s ‘‘Tippecanoe,” and Warner's 

Cabin Sarsaparilla and other Log 











Cabin Remedies, 


TEACHERS’ 


AGENCIES. 


——__-— 
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Many of the most desirabie school positions become vacant during July 
VACANCIES and August. Probably nota desirable position in the United States be 
* comes vacant which is not known almost immediately to the 
TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 170 STATE ST., CHICAGO, 


Branches: i Box 1969, New York City. 


St. Paul, Minn.: German American Bank Building. | 


{  Onvinie BREWER, Manager. 


PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREAU. 
BUSINESS TRANSACTED IN ALL THE STATES AND TERRITORIES. 
WE NEED SEVERAL HUNDRED FIRST-CLASS TEACHERS. 


Send for circulars and list of testimonials. 


L. B. LANDIS, 205 N. 7th St., Allentown, Pa, 





UNION TEACHERS’ ACENCY. 
INKLE would not be just the man to conduct a Teachers’ Agency in these days of 
RIP VAN W sharp competition. Eternal vigilance, and active and honest representation 
are the important factors of success in this business. Prompted by this principle, the UNION 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY has been hard at work during the hot summer months and the results of 


the campaign are quite satisfactory. 
Do not for a moment sup- iS DEA 
pose that the agency business 


for the rest of the year. Oh, no, many unexpected 
vacancies occur during the fall months. Resignations to 


to accept better places, sickness, marriage, failure to pass examinations, etc. make sudden changes, 
SCHOOL OFFICERS, you can be relieved from your embarrassment when your teacher leaves unex- 


ctedly by applying to this Agency for an A No. 1 teacher—just such as you may need. 


We always 


ave good ones on our hst and we shall a ef glad to serve you aay 


ERR, Manager, 16 Astor Place, New York City. 





oun ie aes r, 


Teachers’ Bureau. 
(FOR BOTH SEXES.) 
Professors, Teachers, Go Mi 
- etc., to Colleges, Schoois, es and 
Churches. Also Bookkeepers, Stenographers, 
Copyists and Cashiers to Business Firms. 


(Mrs.) A. D. CULVER, 
Adtrems ) S90 Witth Ave. ¥. 





AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


Teachers’ Agency. 


Introduces to colleges, schools, and families, su. 

perior fessors, Priccipals, Assistants, Tutors, 

and Governesses tor every department of instruc- 

tion ; recommends good schools to parents. Cal! 

on or address 

Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 

23 Union Square, New York. 





9 
Teachers’ Agency 
OF RELIABLE 
American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities, Col- 
leges, Schools, Families, and Churches. Circulars 
of choice schools carefully recommended to 
parents. Selling and renting of school property, 
SCHOOL FURNITURE and schools supplies. Lest 

references furnished. 
E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
31 E. 17th Street, betweenBroadway and Fourth 


AMERICAN SCHOOL BUREAU. 
AN EFFICIENT TEACHEKS’ AGENCY. 


Registration form for stamp. No charge to 
employers. 
R. E. AVERY, 2 West 14th St., New York. 





Oldest and best known in U. §. 
Established, 1855. 


Crone aa TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
7 East 147TH Sreert, N. Y. 





Avenue, New York City. 





BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 

gtepam.s BOSTON. Fel! i 
Good teachers recommended to school officers. Good 

places for ful teach Cireulars on application. 


WANTED. 


CHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS and TEACHERS, who are 
energetic, to represent our association. We prefer those who have had ex- 
perience in canvassing for books, or other kind of soliciting. We have over 100 Teachers, 

School Superintendents and Principals of Schools now engaged in sellang memberships, and they 
average to earn over $100 per month each, where they devote their whole time to this work. A 
few earn as high as $300 and $400 per month, The business is much pleasanter than canvassing 
for books. Many teachers say they will never again enter the school work so long as we will give 
them employment. We give either salary or commission. Best of references required. We have 
many testimonials like the following : 

“Ttake pleasure in testifying tothe merits of the National Library Association, I have had 
many dealings with the firm and have always found them just and honorable. Everything I have 
purchased of them has been — to their representations, and ( have implicit confidence in their 


willingness and ability to do all they promise.”—C. M. ARNOLD, Late Pres, of Kentucky Classical 
and Business College, Norih Middleton, Ky. 


* After an examination of the Catalogue and the gift books of the National Library Association 
of Chicago, I accord it my hearty approval.”"—GEO,. W. RYLAND, Lieut.-Gov. Wisconsin. 


* The National Library Association dispenses with *‘ middle men’ and brings the reading public 
nearer to publishers. I think the plan an excellent one.”—J. W. AKERS, Supt. Public Instruction, 
Des Moines, Iowa. For particulars address, 


NATIONAL LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, 103 State Street, Chicago, I. 
HOW TO BECOME QUICK AT FIGURES. 


Business men will not employ office help who do not understand the short and 
rapid methods of business calculations, which, unfortunately, are NOT taught in 
the text-books of to-day. A book containing the shortest, simplest, and best methods, 
compiled from the best known authorities, will be mailed to any address on receipt 


For larger salaries, or change of location 
address Teachers’ Co-operative Association, 170 
State Street, Chicago, Iil., Orville Brewer, 
Manager. 

















of $1.00. 
METHOD OF ADDITION.” 
Mention SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


It includes and fully explains the celebrated ** LIGHTNING 


NIMS & KNICHT, TROY, N. Y. 





STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
NEW PALTZ, N., Y. 

Established to bay teachers for the public 
schools. Next term — September 5, 1888. 
Tuition free and text-boo furnished. Traveling 
cxpenem apes one way. For circulars or further 
information, address, 

FRANK S. CAPEN, Principal. 
New Paltz, Ulster Co., N. Y. 





NEW ENGLAND 


CONSERVATORY. 


Thorough instruction under ablest Masters in 
MUSIC, FINE ARTS, ELOCUTION, LIT- 
ERATURE, LANGUAGES, PHYSICAL 
CULTURE, AND TUNING. Tuition $5 to 

oe term. Board and room including Steam 
Heat and Electric Light, to $7.5 r week. 
a Illustrated Calen ving full information, 
address 


E, TOURJEE, Director, Franklin 8q., BOSTON. 
BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Bells of Pure and Tin for Ch: 
‘itm Farme, cin FoLL] 
VANDUZEN & TIFT. Ciacianet, O 








Missouri Pacific Railway. 
“COLORADO SHORT LINE,” 


~—FROM— 
LOUIS 
—TO— 

Denver, Manitou, Pike’s Peak, 


ALL Rocky Mountain RESORTS, 
AND CALIFORNIA. 


Through Pullman Buffet Sleeping Cars. 40 
Miles the Shortest Line, St. Louis to the City of 
Mexico. The Iron Mountain Route is the ny 
Line to the Hot Springs of Arkansas and A 
Points in the Southwest. Five Daily Trains. 


H. C. TOWNSEND, 
General Passenger and Ticket Agent, 
St, Louis, Mo, 





sT. 


JOHN E. ENNIS, 199 Clark St. 
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sure of the chance. 

poke ory ey oy 4 the samples to those who re call at zn 
home and your reward will be mets ad after yet A posta 

which to write us costs but 1 cent and after you know all, if we 

do not care to go urihr, why no har no harm is nel But if you do send 

r address at once, of the best _—_ 

roid warmes in the world ‘and our Your large fine o of Goutl Sam- 


Blitee we peat all Box 217. Fortiand, it, etc. Address eorge 


R. H. MACY &C0. 


SIXTH AVE., 13th to 14th ST., 
NEW YORK. 








WE SELL EXCLUSIVELY FOR CASH 1¥ 
EVERY INSTANCE. ALL OTHER HOUSES 
BASE THEIR PRICES ON THE LOSSES IN- 
SEPARABLE FROM A CREDIT SYSTEM, AND 


CASH BUYERS ARE THE LOSERS TO THE handso: 


EXTENT OF THE PREMIUM THEY HAVE 
TO PAY TO COVER THESE LOSSES. 





MEN’S UNLAUNDERED SHIRTS, 74c. 
LADIES’ & CHILDREN’S MUSLIN UNDER- 
WEAR. 

ALL MANUFACTURED ON THE PREMISES. 
BEST MATERIAL AND CONSCIENTIOUS 
WORKMANSHIP GUARANTEED. 


LINEN i GOODS 


OF ALL KINDS. 
BLANKETS, FLANNELS, 
LACE CURTAINS, 


BLACK AND COLORED 


Silks, Satins, Plushes, 
Dress Goods, 


TIN, WOODENWARE, CROCKERY CHINA 
AND GLASS WARE, CUTLERY, AND 
HOUSE-FURNISHING GOODS OF 
EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


Ladies’, Misses’ and Children’s 
Shoes. 
Boys’ and Youth’s Clothing. 


FISHING TACKLE 


AT FULLY ONE-THIRD LESS THAN 
USUALLY CHARGED. 


MAIL ORDERS CAREFULLY EXECUTED 


R. H. MACY & CO. 


’ [HE publishers of the JouRNAL would 

esteem it a favor if names of teachers 
who do not take it, and who would be 
likely to be interested, are sent them that 
they may send them specimen copies. 














INFANTILE 
Skin & Scalp 


DISEASES 
weured by: 


Curi CURA 
Remedies. 


FCS: CLEANSING, PURIFYING AND BEAU- 

tifying the skin of children and “yo and 
— torturing, disfiguring, itching, scaly and 
»impl ply diseases of the skin, scalp and blood, yrith 
foes hair, from jamency toold age, the CUTICURA 


t Skin Cure, and Curicura 


ite Skin Beautifier, 


Purifier, internally, — every form of skin and 
blood diseases. from pimples to scrofula. 
ney every woere. ee, Curicura, 50c. ; Soap 
; RESOLVENT, $1. Pre by feo} OTTER 
pa AND CHEMICAL Co., Boston, Mass. 
Send for “ How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 


5 Baby’s Skin and Scalp preserved and 
beautified fied by CuTricuRA SOAP. 
Kipney Parns, Backache and Weakness 
cured 4 (CURA ANTI-PAIN PLASTER, an 
taneous paim-subduing plaster. ae. 


WARMANSOrthoépy. 
Most com work published on the subject ot 
pronunciation. The apesues < a 6,400 words 
y mispronounced. qmenunciation 
given accords with Worcester am Webster. When 

authorities do net agree both are eeatet. Al 
me volume. Cloth, $2. Half Mor., $2.50. 
Full Mor., $3.00. Sent by mail on receipt of price. 
We Want A Goon AGENT in every town. Just 
ublished! No competition ! Only book of the 
nd! bm om on oe tees every teacher, student _ 

educa’ W.#H. Harnison, Jn., Pus .Co 
415 yoy St., Chicago. 














ELOCUTION, 
(From the Brooklyn Daily Times.) 
A Successful Teacher of Elocution. 


“Miss Adela Rankin, a lady in the foremost 
ranks of elocutionists has the happy faculty ot 
being able to impart to others the peger me she 
herself possesses. Miss Rankin’s system develops 
the lungs, enlarges the chest and gives to weak 
-_ a ee pupils robustness of form and vigor- 

he has lately taken up the treat- 
ment of Stampering and has met with remarkable 


uccess.’ 
"Tor further iculars address 31 East 17th St., 
New York, or P. O. Box 234, Jamaica, L. I 





WANTED. 





W f a oo uainted with schools, to sell 
rniture. Address, Favor- 
ite and Seats a Co., Detroit, Michigan. 


You can live at home and make more money at work for us 


theneteng ting ctevin Gn went. Biersen all ages. Cost- 
by eatiit REE Terms PRES. Address, TRUR & CO. Augusta. Maine 








CALL AT THE 


DENTAL | ROOMS |: 


DR. W. Jd. ‘STEWART, 


362 WEST 23rd STREET. 
If your teeth are needing attention. Reliable 
ork. Moderate Charges. Plastic tilling for 
broken down and sensitive ieeth, a specialty. 
Refers to A. M. Kellogg, Wiilor SCHOOL JOURNAI 


Peoples Line Steamers 


ON THE HUDSON RIVER. 
DREW, DEAN RICHMOND, 


Capt. 8. J. Rox. Capt, THomMAs Post. 


Leave NEW YORK for ALBANY every 
week-day at 6 P. M., from Pier 41, North River, 
foot of 8t. a at Albany next 


mo! except Sundays, w trains for the 
North. Bast anal W West. 
Leave ALBANY for NEW YORK every 


week-day at 8 P. M., or on arrival of trains 
and West 


e Sooners. the Roem, South, 

Mo at principal Railroad an: d’ Steam- 

Saratoga reo 369 “Rrostwar 

General 7 mt, pier 41, 

St., N. ¥.; M. B. Waters, Gen’! 
“Agent, Albany, N.Y. 
















No house can 


reatest inducements ever offered. Now's om 
orders for our celebrated 
beautiful Gold Band or Moss 
Decorated Gold 


Decorated Toilet Set, or White Granite 
Hanging Lamp, or Watch, or Webster's 


GOOD NEWS 


TO LADIES! 


ENJOY A CUP OF GOOD TEA AND COFFEE. 


Send to the OLD RELIABLE, No Humbug. 
time to u 
S, and A iy 4 4 
or Handsome 
Band or Moss 
Parlor 


TEAS and CO 
Rose Chine ” Tea Se 
Moses Rose Dinner Set, or Gol 
Dinner Set, or 


U Dictionary. 
the uali f — 
poame 23 FL goods premiums as we. 


COMPANY THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY 


P. 0. Box 289. 


31 & 33 Vesey St., New York. 


Patient (to zouns Sawbones, who is 
about to cut off his arm): ‘* Do you think 
the operation will be successful, doctor?” 

Young Sawbones: ‘‘ Of course it will. 
Ill have that arm off in less than ten 
minutes.” 


‘Is that all you can give me, ma’am,” 
pleaded the tramp, “a dipperful of 
o ater? = 

* Why, no ; certainly not,” replied the 
woman with the big heart; “ you can 
have as many dipperfuls as you like.” 


‘**What’s your name, little girl?” he 
asked, as he stopped to pat her on the 
head. 

‘I won’t tell,” was the reply. 

*“ Why not, my dear 

‘Cause you want to get it and then 

holler ‘Chestnuts!’ at me.” 


** Speaking about the artist who painted 
fruit so naturally that the birds came and 
pecked at it,” said the fat reporter, ‘I 
drew a hen that was so true to life that 
after the sage threw it into the waste- 
basket it laid there.” nian: 


** Papa, where’s atoms?” 

“* Atoms? I don’t know, my boy. 
mean Athens, probably. 

“No, I mean atoms—the place where 
everything is blown to.” 


You 


~wee 9 ro = 


_ The number of languages and dialects 

ken in the world amount to 3,064. Of 

t nese 2,000 separate languages are the ex- 
clusive property of railway brakeman. 


A neat and convenient way of filing 
letters and other papers is obtained by 
using the Amberg ioc File. Small 
Cabinet Cases, holding respectively 2, 3 
and 4 of these Files, are made which will 
be found exactly suited to the needs of 
such persons as receive more or less pri- 
vate correspondence which they wish to 
preserve. Send for circular of small 
Cabinets. Cameron, Amberg & Co., 
Manufacturers, Chicago. 


“Is the editor-in-chief in?” asked a 
stranger, as he sauntered into the city 
reporter's room at eight o’clock in the 
morning. 

** No, sir,” replied the janitor, kindly ; 
‘“he does not come down so early. Is 
there anything I can do for you?” 

‘Perhaps so. Are you connected with 
the tical department of the paper ?” 

am, sir.’ 

=. what do you do?” 

‘*T empty the waste-baskets, sir.” 


IMPORTANT, 


When visiting New York City, save Baggage 
Express and Carriage Hire, and stop at the 
Grand Union Hotel, opposite Grand Central 


De i pony vey A Furnished Rooms at $1 and 
pp perday, European plan, Elevators and 
all Modern Conveniences. 

Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. You 
can live better for less money at the Grand Union 
Hotel, than any other first-c hoe! in the City. 


ADVICE TO MOTHERS, 


MRS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP should 


were be used for CHILDREN TEETHING. 
OOTHES the CHILD, SOFTENS the GUMS, allays 
all pain, CURES WIND COLIC and is the BEST ‘RIE 
EDY FOR DIARRAG@A. 25 CTs A BOTTLE. 
Looking for a Soft Spot.—‘‘Try my 
bicycle, Arthur.” 
“No, Algernon; there’s no newly- 


plowed field here.” 

‘**But you couldn't ride it in a newly- 
plowed field.” 

“Still, Algernon, I wouldn’t get hurt if 
the cranky animal took a notion to lay 
down with me,’ 


‘**To what do you attribute the curative 
properties of your spring ?” asked a visitor 
at a health resort. 

‘* Well,” answered the proprietor, 
thou htfully, “IT guess the advertising 
ey one has had something to do with 
it. 


Visitor : 
pretty ; but 
anything wit 


“Your new house is very 
ou will L nny trouble to do 
the J en, it’s so small.” 
untry Host: es, it is small, but, 
then, I shall put in folding-beds.” 


Editor (through speaking-tube to fore- 
man) : “ Are the forms closed up yet?” 

Foreman : ‘ No, sir,” 

Editor : “ Lift out the editorial on ‘The 
Curse of Rum.’ Wine, Handlung & Co. 
have just sent in an ad.” 


Finks (looking in the mirror) : ‘‘ George, 
why didn’t you remove this grease spot 
from the lapel of my coat?” 

George: ‘Dat a grease spot, sah? I 
fought it was one o’ dem cam but- 
tons ; and I was tellin’ Rastus dat it was 
de purtiest one I'd seen yet.” 





Rich and Poor, 


Prince and Peasant, the Millionaire and 
Day Laborer, by their common use of 
this remedy, attest the world-wide rep. 
utation of Ayer’s Pills. Leading phy- 
sicians recommend these pills for 
Stomach and Liver Troubles, Costive- 
ness, Biliousness, and Sick Headache ; 
also, for Rheumatism, Jaundice, and 
Neuralgia. They are sugar-coated ; con- 
tain no calomel ; are prompt, but mild, 
in operation ; and, therefore, the very 
best medicine for Family Use, as well as 
for Travelers and Tourists. 
“T have derived great 
Ayer’s Pills. 
taken so ill with 


Rheumatism 


that I was unable to do any work. I 
took three boxes of Ayer’s Pills and 
was entirely cured. Since that time I 
am never without a box of these pills.” 
Peter Christensen, Sherwood, Wis. 

“Ayer’s Pills have been in use in my 
family upwards of twenty years and 
have completely verified all that is 
elaimed for them. In attacks of piles, 
from which I suffered many years, they 
afford greater relief than any other 
medicine I ever tried.”’ —T. F. Adams, 
Holly Springs, Texas. 

“T have used Ayer’s Pills for a num- 


relief from 
Five years ago I was 


ber of years, and have never found any- 
thing equal to them for giving me an 
appetite and imparting energy and 
strength to the system. I always keep 
them in the house.”—R. D. Jackson, 


Wilmington, Del. 


‘Two boxes of Ayer’s Pills cured me 

of severe 
Headache, 

from which I was long a sufferer — 
Emma Keyes, Hubbardston, Mass. 

“Whenever I am troubled with con- 
stipation, or suffer from loss of grecite, 
Ayer’s Pills set me right again.”” — A. 
Kiser, Jr., Rock House, Va. 

“Ayer’s Pills are in general demand 
among our customers. Our sales of 


them exceed those of all other pills com- 
bined. We have never known them 
fail to give entire satisfaction.” — 
Wright & Hannelly, San Diego, Texas. 


Ayer's Pills, 


PREPARED BY 


7 J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, mis 
Sold by all Dealers in Medicine. 


CURE": DEAF 


ja. Precxr oF _ 2 Ryo OvusaH.- 
— am RUM8 Perfee Ce 
store the Hearing, shots toe 

is caused by oo) fevers or im 
















BROWN’S 
FRENCH 
DRESSING 


LADIES’ & & ‘CHILDREN’S 
BOOTS AND SHOES. 


Awarded highest honors at 





Phila., 876 | Melbourne, 1880 
Berlin, 1877 | Frankfort, 1881 
Paris, 1878 | Amsterdam, 1883 


New Orleans, 1884-85. 
Paris Medal on every bottle. 
Beware of Imitations. 








Conventional “ Monon’ Resolutions. 

Whereas: The Monon Route being the Con- 
NECTING LINK Of PULLMAN TRAVEL between the 
Northwestern Summer Resorts, and the Winter 
Cities of Florida ; 

And Whereas: Its ine train service consist- 
ing of Pullman Buffet Sleepers and Chair Cars 
between Chicago, Indiana ‘ 

en— 


ory is unsu 

Be it Resolwed: That before startin, ~f- of ione- 
ney it is Goop Pouicy to correspon 
McCorMi 0K, Gen’! Passenger Agent, Chicago. 


lis, Cincinnati and 





‘TT publishers of the JOURNAL 

would esteem it a favor if names of 
teachers who do not take it,and who would 
be likely to be interested, are sent them 





that they may send them specimen copies, 
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<= BOSTON 
UNANIMOUS 


FOR APPLETONS’ STANDARD Copy-Booxs. 


At a Meeting of the Board of Education of Boston, on Senne Evening, June 12, 
1888, Appletons’ Series of Copy-Books was unanimously adopted for use in the public 
schools of that city. 





full particulars of this popular pen-inspiring series may be obtained by addressing 


D. APPLETON & CO.. Publishers, New York, Boston, Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco. 
Eclectic Series, Angular Penmanship. 


ANNOUNCEMENT : 


ECLECTIC ANCULAR HAND. 


We have just added to our list: 

* A Complete Course of Instruction for Ladies in the 
Pe = poten tg by Prof. John P. Gordon, London, and 
McLaurin. 











resent Fashionable Angular 
ractice Cards by R. and L. 


INTRODUCTION AND SAMPLE COPY PRICE: 
Eclectic Angular Hand, six copy books, including books of notes, inv itations ando ther 


forms,each, - 8 cents. 
Practice Cards, four cards in envelope, same size as copy books, per set, - - - 15 cents. 
Complete set of the Eclectic Angular Hand, by mail, fore examination, - - 65 cents. 


VAN ANTWERP, BRACC & CO., Publishers, 
CINCINNATI. NEW YORK. BOSTON. 


(Our Republic: - A Civil Government for High Schoo! and Acagemies 


Accurate in statement and not technical in method of treatment. The Historic 
Introduction shows the Genesis of the Constitution. Interstate Commerce. The 
Civil Service Law. The States and their Sub-divisions of Governments and powers, 
and Business Affiairs, all receive proper attention. 





Prof. M. B. C TRUE, Author of Civil Government of 
on JOHN’ 
HN W. DICKINSON, Sec'y of Mass. Bd. of 
5 ro 








LEACH, SHEWELL, & SANBORN, Publishers, 


34 Harrison Ave. Extension, Boston 16 Astor Place, New York 
General Western Agency, 106 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 





NEW 


CHILD’S SONG BOOK. 
Chicago. New marches, 
a in peneary schools and at home. 
nation, 

JEPSON’ s* ™ STANDARD mUsIC 
for sytematic instruction in schools. 


beautiful songs, os >" [on 


a — Aer —— 


AND STANDARD SCHOOL “SINCING BOOKS. 


(Just Published.) By Mrs. MAry H. How aston, Oakland School, 


bright recitations. For the use of 
cai copies, 30 cents. For exami- 


nn EAPERS. (In Press.) A graded course 
m has for more than twenty years set 


Jepso 
forth his methods of musical an ab aay in yy pubic schools of New Haven, Ct., and has 


met with eminent yp 
direct and progressive i 


readers are the 
ent. With the aid of this system as taught in these books any 


embodiment of these methods and are simple, 


arrangem' 
pane ofl = 5 eee, | not only aproving himself in the art of singing, but producing the best 


results 


FIONAL Price 
NA FIONAL "SCHOOL “SIN ‘GER. 
RYAN’S Voc 


By GrorGE F. Root, 


Ready in the autumn. 
BARTLEY'S SONGS. For, "THE SCHOOL. 


By J. D. BartiEy of Bridgeport. For 


Bright, new music for day schoo}, 


ALIST. By Principal James E. RyAw of Brooklyn. An introductory system 


of instruction with an admirable song collection. Price 60 cents. 


BURNAP’S POLYTECHNIC. 


By U. 
of song music for classes and clubs and intermediate grammar and academy 


cents. 


BurnaPp and W. J. WEeTmMorRE. A collection 


schools. Price 90 


Returnable copies for examination at prices quoted. Address the Publishers, 


A. 8S. BARNES & CO., 111-113 William Street, New York. 


263-265 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Iil., 


3 Somerset Street, BOSTON, 





BARTLEY’S IMPROVE 


No. 1. 


D SCHOOL RECORDS. 


“DAILY AND MONTHLY RECORD,” is a pocket daily class-book for recording attend- 


ance, deportment and recitation ; names written but once a term. Price, 60 cents. 


Without envelopes $2.00 per 100, 


No.3. ‘‘MONTHLY YEAR CARD,” isa money report-card, with envelope, for ins spection by 
parents ; one card 1s used fora year. Price, $3.00 per hun 

No.4. “MONTHLY TERM CARD,” differs from No. 3, in being used for a term, instead of for a 
* ce, $3.00 per hundred. Without envelopes $2.00 per 100. 

No. 5 


hundred. Without env elopes $2700. 
Samples of ‘Nos. 3, 4 and 5, 


« WEEKLY TERM CARD,” is sent to parents weekly instead of monthly. Price, $3.00 per 


sent post paid for 10 cents. 


TAINTOR BROTHERS & CO., Publishers, 18 and 20 Astor Place, New York. 





OHNSON’S UNIVERSAL CYCLOPEDIA is a 
whole library of universal knowledge from 
the pens of the ablest scholars in America and 
Europe. It is accepted as high authority in our 
leading colleges. It is not for the few, like 
Appleton’s, the Britannica, or the International, 
but forall. It has just been thoroughly revised 
at a cost of over $60,000, and three years’ labor 
by forty editors, and over 2,000 renowned con- 
tributors. It is in eight convenient sized 
volumes. No father can give to his child at 
school or his son or daughter just entering the 
arena of life anything that will be of more per 
manent benefit. Itis an education supplemen- 
tary to that of the schools. Address for particu- 
lars and terms, 


A. J. Johnson & Co., 


11 Great Jones St., New York. 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL CO, 


PUBLISHERS AND DEALEBS IN 
moe” Books, Dra Models 
and Artists’ M rome Pog 


Prang’s American Text-Books on Art Edu- 
cation. ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF 


paaees DRAWING MODELS, 


WHICH SPECIAL ATTENTION If CALLED. 

There MODELS have been specialiy eotaned for the 
teaching of Form and Drawing in Primary and Gram- 
mar Schools. They consist of both Solids and Tablets 
arranged in a carefully graded series, are made with 
the greatest regard fr accuracy and beauty, and are 
furnishes at the lowest ible prices. They have 
beep adopted by the leading cities of the country, and 
are absolutely indispensable to the correct teaching 
of Form apd Drawing in every stage, and especially 
ut the outset 

For catalogue and particulars. ad¢ ress 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL CO., 
7 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 





79 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 





K'N 


DERGARTEN 


J. W. Schermerhorn & Co., 


ATERIAL 


7 East 14th St., N. Y. 





“It is one of the best books for class instruction now before the 
public. My experience of upwards of fourteen years in teaching 
Psychology to Senior classes m Normal School and College, has 
prepared me to value your book, and to predict its wide approval 
by other teachers.”"— Pres, J. C. Greenough, Massachusvetts Agri- 
cultural College, Amherst, Mass. 


JANES’ PSYCHOLOGY. 


12mo, Cloth, $1.50. 
SPECIAL TERMS FOR INTRODUCTION. 


“It is at once 


the literature of the subject. T' 
wearisome experience in the class-room, and, de 
cess in the attempt to adopt larger and more ambitious works to 
the practical requirements of young pupils, has prepared this out 

line manual for the convenience of 
under similar embarrassments 


an introduction to the science and an epitome of 
he author has evidently had much 
aes of suc- 


eachers who are laboring 
—N. Y. Tribune. 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., Publishers, 740 & 742 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





NEVER BEFORE SO POPULAR. 


A COMPLETE COURSE IN THE STUDY OF ENGLISH. 


Spelling, Language, Grammar, Composition, Literature. 
REED’S WORD LESSONS—A Complete Speller. 
REED & KELLOGG’S GRADED LESSONS IN ENGLISH. 
REED & KELLOGG'S HIGHER LESSONS IN ENGLISH. 
KELLOGG’S TEXT-BOOK ON RHETORIC. 
KELLOGG’S TEXT-BOOK ON ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


In the preparation of this series the authors have had but one object clearly 
in view—to so develop the Study of the English Language as to present a 
complete, progressive course, from the spelling book to the study of English 
Literature. The troublesome contradictions which arise in using books arranged 
by different authors on these subjects and which require much time for explana- 
tion in the school-room, will be avoided by the use of the above ‘‘Complete 
Course.” Teachers are earnestly invited to examine these Books. 


CLARK & MAYNARD, Publishers, 771 Broadway, and 67 & 69 Ninth St., N. Y. 


TEACHERS 
DO YOU WISH TO AVOID TROUBLE? 


If so, send to us. We have the best variety 
vf Speakers, Dialogues, Readings, Plays, etc., to 
be found in Boston. Here are some of the books 

ublish, viz: 
YOUNW’S NEW JUVENILE SPEAKER; 
for the youngest children. Paper covers, 20c., 


Board covers, 30c, 

CHILDREN’S HOUR. By Mrs. M. B. C. Slade. 
Containing Dialogues, Motion Songs, Tableaux, 
Charades, Blackboard Exercises, etc., for Pri- 
yeney, Schools, Kindergartens. 1 vol., 16mo., 

. Price, ) cents. Paper 30 cents. 

EXHIBITION DAYs. By Mrs. M. B. C. Slade. 

Dialogues, Speeches, Tableaux, Charades, Black- 





ANNOUNCEMENT. 

A New Critical Edition of 
Ruskin’s Sesame and Lilies 
With full Explanatory Notes. 

We shall A Ryd a new edition of 
Ruskin’s aleune id Lilies,” the text of Reig 2 
is that. of the third English edition, revised b 
Ruskin as the first volume of his Collected Works: 

This has been carefully annotated and furnished 
with numerous explanatory reudings from 
Ruskin’ 's other works. 

“Sesame and Lilies” is a favorable readi 
book, especially ry girls, both on account of t the 
ease and grace of its i &4 and on account of its 
su, veness and healthful moral influence. 

notes are the result of practical experience 





board Exercises, etc., adapted to scholars in the | in the class-room, and are ed not only to 
oo ae, and High School. | vol., | explain obscure references, but, also to S aees an 
», boards. Prive 50 cents. Paper 30 cents. | interest in the serious study of 
PLEASANT TIMES. Marion Wayland.| The illustrative extracts are sufficiently full 
Containing Dialogues. ag otion | and interest to encourage the pupil to further 
KIN LRG ATT! "gONGS NG ND OP LAYS. a 
ONGS 
By Mrs. Louise Pollock. 1 vol., 12mo, boards. | JON Wiley & Sons, Astor Pl., New York. 
CHEERFUL ECHOES. A New Kinde 
Song Book, Words and Music. By Mrs. juise 
Pollock. 12mo, boards, Price 50 cents. 


1 vol., 
Just issued. 
Catalogues of all kinds of books gratis. 


Henry A. Young & Cec., 


36 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass, 


| O agrr emer ney will confer a favor by men 
tioning SCHOOL JOURNAL when com- 
outaplontinanendl advertisers. 


EACHERS:’ 800Ks. 
EACHERS RICES 
E 


legant 84 page Also catalogue 

am tive cata of 1000 Best beske 

“us e free if you be School Libra- 
ion y, ot A, ries; heavy dis- 
dincecntns geumunes ptness. ts. Buy of ma 
EK. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Pubs., | sty 


25 Clintun Place, N.Y _152 Wabash Av., Chicago. 











CHRISTOPHER SOWER C#., 


PHILADELPHIA. 





THE NORMAL EDUCATIONA'. SERIES. 
Dr. Brooks s Normal Mathematical Course 
1. Standard Arith. Course, in Four Books. 

2. Union Arith, Course, in Two Books, cow- 

bining Men'al and Written. 
Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 
Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 
Brooks's Geometry and Trigonometry. 
Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 
Manuals of Methods and Keys to the above. 
Montgomery’s Nor. Union System of Indust. 
Drawing. 

Lyte’s Bookkeeping and Blans. 


How to Study Geography, 


By FRANCIS W. PARKER. 


This book 1s an exposition of methods and de- 
vices in teaching Googreesy. which I oe. to the 
rinciples and plans of Ritter and A 
nowledge of Structure and Climate is A the 
basis of all Geographical Instruction. 400 poare. 
CONTENTS :—1. ry of teaching me Oere a 
2. Preparation for eae = le with plan of wor 
8. Course of study for eigh es, Primary and 
Grammar. 4. Suggestions a directions for 
teaching. 5. Notes on course “. ints for each 
e. 6. Books for —— teaching. 7. 
woe. studies, by Mrs. E Strnight and Geo. 
‘itz. 8 Herder on | Relief 
Maps and how to make them. Meta - receipt 
of price, . Add Francis W. PARKER, 
Englew }. cis Stuart Parker’s 
Exercises in Elocution, $1.00. Both books $2.20. 


HOLMES’ NEW READERS. 

Best ideas ; neatest illustrations; « bcapest books 

— les will repay teacher or parent. First 

Rea nae 15 cents; Second, 25 cts.; Third, 40 ors. 

Fourth, 50 cts. 

UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 
19 Murray Street. New York. 


& Somerset St,. Koston, 














aL YEAR AS GLOBE mp og 


BES. bmi $17.00 to 0 Ban: 


OMS ENT KNIGHT, Troy, N. Y. 


Gk 


NEW! NEW! NEW! 
| MUSIC BOOKS. 

SONG HARMONY, 'rSigeing hac. 
of melodious exercises and easy 80 


planations, and excellent collection o' 
secular music. 


Song Manual, Book I.(30c.) For Primary Classes 
Song Manual, Book I1.(40c.)Kor Medium Classes 
Song Manual, Book III. (50c.)For Higher Classes 

| Anew set of Graded School Song Books, by L. 0. 
Emerson, Teachers will find them useiul and 
attractive. 


(35c.) Tenney and Hoffman. 
|Bells of Victory, sn ausually good Temper- 
ance Song Book. first rate songs and chor- 
uses. Send for Hs copy. 
(cloth 50 cts., $4.80 doz., 40 cts. 
Praise in Song, boards. $4.20 doz.) L. 0. & E. 
U. Emerson. For Praise — Prayer Meetings 
and Sunday Schools. May be safely commended 
as one of the very best books of the kind. 


Classic Baritone and Bass Songs a. 


Songs of rare beauty. 33 songs by 27 different 
composers, all well known and eminent. This be- 
longs ry | the Classical books, of which the 
others are: Song Classics, Song Classics for 
Low Voices, Classic Tenor Songs, Piano 
Classics, Classical Pianist each $1.00. 


Mailed for Retail Price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO.. BOSTON, 


C. &. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway, New York. 


First Steps in Scientific Knowledge. 


By PavuL Bert. 

“It makes the teaching of Biemontary Science 
possible in The Gamsaen School.” 

secp vest IAS end Deseriyites Catalogue free on 
application. 

J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 
715 & 717 Market Street Philadelphia, 

i < School and Co! ks, etc. 


, With ex- 
sacred and 





liege Text- 
in School Stationery and Supplies. 























